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“The brilliant indigo sea shoulders itself up against the sky” 


Initiation 
A Long Experience in Coastwise Cruising is 


Crowned by a Deep-Sea Voyage 
By VINCENT GILPIN 






E December dusk was falling over the 
sand dunes, and the last gulls were 
».| leaving their foraging grounds with 
plaintive whimperings as we slipped 
past the gray old town of Beaufort 
toward the inlet, under tow. Some of 
us shook out the canvas while the 
skipper warmed up the little Diesel; 
the night was fine but chilly, the wind fair but very 
light. We were on board Alice, sturdy 52-foot center- 
board ketch, owned and commanded by Henry Howard, 
and manned by three friends, one sailor and a cook. 
As we swung south into the channel we overhauled a 
little yawl, also outward bound, and I had an inde- 
scribable thrill; she was bound down the coast to Florida, 
while we were for St. Thomas direct —a probable 
fortnight at sea. My years of coastwise cruising with 
its varied piloting experience were to be crowned by 
real navigation; instead of dodging from port to port as 
weather permitted, we were thrusting out into the bosom 
of the Atlantic, prepared for what might come. Dead 
reckoning was to be secondary to chronometer and 
sextant, and henceforth I could call myself a voyager. 
At the sea buoy our tow line was dropped with a 
shout of farewell, and the engine took up its duties, 
driving us almost as fast as the following breeze, so that 
the canvas was scarcely filled. How still and clear it was! 
The twinkling lamps of Beaufort were already low on 
the horizon; Cape Lookout lighthouse was the only 








other mark of man, with the sky a great sweep of star- 
spangled dark. We streamed the log, marked the time, 
and so took departure for the West Indies. 

The course was southeast, straight offshore, to cross 
the Gulf Stream as quickly as possible. Off Cape Look- 
out this great current is as narrow and as close to shore 
as anywhere north of the Florida Straits, and the tangled 
air currents resulting from its warmth make a barrier 
to the winter storms of the North Atlantic, most of 
which never get past it to the eastward. Once clear of 
it, we would head a bit more eastward, through a belt 
in which we might expect light variable winds, so that 
by the time we reached the edge of the great northeast 
trade we should be far enough east to make it a fair 
wind to St. Thomas. 

We made up three watches, so that each had four 
hours on duty followed by eight hours off —a most 
luxurious scheme, since few of us unused to broken 
nights can get the full benefit of a four-hour watch below. 

Thus we dropped Cape Lookout, raised and passed 
the lightship, and when I came up at midnight we were 
in the Gulf Stream, and the winter was gone! The water 
stood at 78° and the penetrating chill was gone from the 
air. Never were happier conditions to cross the Stream. 
There was breeze enough, still aft, to warrant shutting 
off the power, and we finished the night under the rest- 
ful silence of the sails, slipping through the little waves 
with a rustle at the bow, a murmur alongside, and a 
sharp tinkle of salt bubbles in the wake. The following 
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breeze eddied gently past, and we could almost believe 
ourselves in the tropics. And it was good to look on the 
open sky — the free sweep of all-outdoors — for it was 
a long time since I had seen the clean ring of the horizon. 
How thrilling to think that the next break in it would be 
a tropic island! 

Kind as the Stream was to us, it could not altogether 
lose the characteristic choppy confusion of the eddies 
at its edge, and two of the ship’s company succumbed. 
The cook was worst — an ill omen, surely, but the good 
man was a hero, and though never happy in rough 
water and often acutely wretched, he served three good 
hot meals, plus morning coffee and afternoon tea, every 
day of our cruise! An achievement, you will admit. 

At four o’clock we sleepily 
called the watch, read the log, 
made our entries, and turned in 
—and be sure those bunks 
were good! 

All morning of the second 
day we were in the heart of the 
Stream with beautiful weather. 
We might have asked more 
wind — the mild air, dead aft, 
did nothing to steady the 
boat, and the swell, though 
slight, kept its Gulf Stream 
chop; it wobbled and twisted 
and wriggled, and the un- 
settled interiors remained res- 
tive. But the color—that 
marvelous crystal indigo, into 
which the sun struck deep 
shafts of blue flame, lighting 
to emerald and jade in the 
crests of the waves — there is 
nothing like it in our cold gray 
North Atlantic. The water was 
78° still, the air mild and 
balmy. What a chance for the 
crew to shake down in comfort! 

First came life-lines. It is a 
lot easier to slip overboard at sea than to get back 
again, and we had no intention of trying any experi- 
ments, so two parts of light halliard stuff were stretched 
from the bronze-cable guard rail on the cabin forward 
to the cutwater and aft to the taffrail. 

Then the sextants were limbered up. The owner was 
navigator as well as skipper and engineer, but I kept my 
own reckoning as a check. We used Weems’ method, 
which demands only common sense and arithmetic, and 
we eliminated the watch and worked direct from the 
chronometer, one being stationed at the foot of the 
companion to note times and angles as called by the 
other on deck. When a satisfactory series of sights was 
secured we exchanged, repeated, and then worked both 
sets independently. 

With all care it was interesting and a little disconcert- 
ing to find that mistakes easily crept in, and we formed 
the habit of checking each other’s work; even addition 
and subtraction have new chances of error when applied 
to unfamiliar units. With a little practice most of this 
disappeared, and our results pretty generally coincided, 
sometimes with gratifying accuracy; more could not be 
asked on a 50-foot boat, where the height of the sea 
running at the moment is an important element. 

Those first smooth days we had a good horizon all the 
time and could take the sights as they came, trusting to 
the series to eliminate the slight rise and fall of the boat. 
But when the crests of the seas showed against the sky 





Day broke quiet and lovely over the “ Alice” 
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as we stood on the cabin, we could get a sharp horizon 
only by waiting until the boat lifted to the top of a 
wave. In figuring a series of such sights, the height of 
eye must be increased by the height of the waves above 
mean sea level, or about half their height, trough to 
crest, as usually measured. 

This factor is rich in chances for error. It is un- 
doubtedly the chief reason why accurate navigation of 
a small boat is difficult, and I do not think it is suf- 
ficiently emphasized in articles on yacht navigation. 
To know when you are actually on top of a wave, and 
to get your sight at that moment, are sufficiently hard. 
You must then estimate the height of an average (not 
extreme) wave, divide by two, and add the result to 
the height of your eye above the 
boat’s water line. We tried to 
get accurate contact between 
sun and horizon and at the 
same time average the height 
of the waves by watching 
through a series of them for 
each reading, sometimes with a 
third person to call the mo- 
ments when we were on the 
crests. 

It sounds more complicated 
than it seemed at the time, 
though I must admit that a 
disproportionate number of 
hours were spent on the job! 
We added a noon latitude 
sight to the usual morning and 
afternoon ones; we had a lot 
of cloudy weather in which it 
was a tedious job to get any 
sights at all, and finally we 
were determined on the great- 
est possible accuracy day by 
day to ensure the best basis 
for dead reckoning in case of 
prolonged bad weather; our 
landfall would be among islands 
not well marked, and surrounded by dubious currents 
and dangerous coral reefs. 

By noon that first day we were on the eastern edge of 
the Stream; the water was down to 76°, and thereafter 
fell only one degree more, for on our route there was no 
cold water east of the Stream. Behind us that afternoon 
far-drawn masses of low, pearly cumulus, the ‘‘Gulf- 
Stream clouds,’’ lay fairy-like along the horizon. They 
were familiar off the Florida coast, but it was strangely 
up-side-down to see them in the west. 

That night the middle watch was a dead calm — and 
what a night! The blue-black vault of heaven blazed 
with millions of diamonds, twinkling and flashing as 
though in the light of flickering candles, while every 
now and then the white flame of a meteor seared its 
lingering scar across space. 

There were occasional ghostly stirrings of air, but 
nothing to make steerageway, and after an hour or two 
of futile attempts to keep on our course I lashed the 
tiller and devoted myself to the job of keeping awake. 
For some reason the bow of the boat seemed drawn 
irresistibly northward; whatever vagrant puff gave her 
the slightest swing always pulled her in that direction, 
and once headed for the pole-star, there she hung, as 
steadily as the needle of the compass. This continued 
throughout the night, and I am inclined to think there 
must have been some actual polarity in her hull — or 
else she objected to our southern destination! 
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The day broke quiet and lovely, with a light southerly 
air. We were well out of the Stream; the sea was quite 
regular, and decreasing steadily; the sun shone, the 
air was warm, and all invalids came up smiling. Heavy 
cumulus clouds in the direction of Hatteras showed a 
few flashes of lightning, and there were fine-combed 
wind clouds over them which suggested a winter gale 
raging on Pamlico, while we, two hundred miles out from 
Beaufort, sat in the wind in shirt-sleeves, on a sea as 
quiet as the gentlest heart could wish. It seemed in- 
credible that we were really at sea, it was so much more 
comfortable than our wet and freezing days on Pamlico 
Sound, and we were mightily enthusiastic about winter 
cruising in the Atlantic. It was a lonely sea, however — 
nothing was sighted all day. 

After another calm night, 
about five in the morning 
of our third day out, a brisk 
squall appeared in the north- 
west, the mizzen was stowed, 
and all made snug. The wind 
finally came out fresh north- 
east, giving us a good six 
knots under moderate sail. 
This was heartening prog- 
ress, and the wind continued 
so steadily into the day that 
it suggested the trades, 
though we were three hun- 
dred miles north of their 
normal limit. At length it 
hauled to about east-north- 
east, and we spent the day 
close-hauled on the _ port 
tack, with the Diesel boost- 
ing us along grandly. Even 
a small auxiliary is a sur- 
prising help on the wind, 
especially in a sea, and it was 
choppy this morning, with 
yesterday’s northwest rollers 
continuing undef the rising 
northeast swell. 

The sea was bare and 
empty, without a glimpse of 
smoke or canvas—a poor 
place to await rescue! There were no fish in the water, 
and only two birds in the air; one supremely delicate and 
graceful tropic-bird briefly inspected us and went his 
way, and later a great blue heron laboriously floundered 
up against the puffy wind in hope of finding a resting 
place. We were three hundred miles from the nearest 
land, so he was certainly out of his bailiwick, and must 
have been tired, but he dared not perch, and wheeled 
wearily off toward the coast, stooping to a heavy bunch 
of gulf-weed where he no doubt picked up a small fish 
or two by way of light refreshment. 

The breeze was fresh and variable toward night, and 
we turned two reefs in the mainsail for both comfort 
and safety during the night, which gave us fair progress. 
The fourth day opened with a fresh, steady northeaster 
which pushed us gaily along all morning and renewed 
the talk of ‘‘trade-wind.”’ Alas, it hauled several points 
about noon, and for some time we could head no better 
than south on the port tack; then it went to south, and 
we came about, heading east-southeast, and centering 
our hopes on a further shift to the westward. All in all, 
it was a somewhat depressing day of little progress. 

All that night the wind hung south, even backing a 
little, but easting was now our chief object, and we stuck 
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“Alice’s” track from Beaufort to St. Thomas 
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to the starboard tack, heading about east by south, or a 
little better. The skipper decided to keep the power on, 
though he had to be called every two hours to oil and 
inspect. 

So it continued on the fifth day, hauling a bit so that 
we could just start our sheets, but refusing to swing 
west. The engine could be stopped, however, and it was 
good to travel under sail alone. The sea was a bit high 
and messy from the various shifts of wind, and it man- 
aged to deprive me of my breakfast, though I felt quite 
well before, during and after the humiliating incident! 
Seasickness is a puzzling business; at all events I was 
now “‘salted down.” 

It was a fine day, of pretty good progress, but 
roughish, and we all wanted 
a smooth sea and fair wind, 
for a change and for better 
speed. By this time the 
hatch covers and companion 
spray hoods had been well 
tested and proved invalua- 
ble. There had been many 
rain squalls and a fairly 
constant sluicing down with 
spray all over the boat — 
the rash soul who stood his 
watch without oilers got 
soaked sooner or later 
but not a drop had found 
its way into the cabin. At 
the same time the slides 
could stand open under the 
hoods, ensuring excellent 
ventilation. 

Unfortunately, nothing 
could be devised to perform 
this service for the fore- 
castle. The booby hatch was 
sealed tight in its canvas 
cover, and the men’s quar- 
ters were dark and stuffy. 
It was, as usual, impossible 
to make the chain pipe 
thoroughly tight, and a 
slight dribble there kept 
everything damp below. As 
the fore hatch had been in a bath of heavy spray so far, 
and the whole head of the little ship resounded with 
the crash and sluice of waves, it was really no place 
to sleep. 

One of the thrills today was ‘‘turning on the clock.” 
Starting on 75th meridian time, we were now past 68° 
and the cabin clock was half an hour slow of the sun, 
so we ceremoniously pushed it forward thirty minutes, 
and felt our progress tangibly marked. 

The wind freshened at nightfall and we made good 
time. About midnight we sighted our first ship since 
the coast — a steamer, dead ahead, which for some time 
continued heading exactly for us. This was just the 
chance we would have welcomed by daylight, to signal 
our name for report to the newspapers, and so to the 
families, but we carried no means of identification at 
night. At last she worked off on our starboard bow and 
passed a quarter-mile or more away, headed nearly 
west, perhaps for Savannah. 

Many showers came with the. puffs that night, and 
on the morning of the sixth day I found the dinghy 
full of water up to the thwarts, and in the water, swash- 
ing violently fore and aft as the yacht pitched, the 
most remarkable pot-pourri I have ever seen. For lack 











of room. below, and also for coolness, the fresh vegetables 
had been stored in the little boat, and the trouble com- 
menced with a big paper carton of onions, which melted 
in the rain. Its fibres, together with frayed manila, bits 
of onion and other stuff, solidly choked the ball check 
in the bilge drain, and the rain and spray soon ac- 
cumulated. Then the onions searched out every nook 
and corner among the other contents of the dinghy with 
a pertinacity worthy of a better cause. They were 
huddled between the turns in all the coils of rope, 
packed tight among the stops in the water glass and 
jammed beneath the clamps and floor boards; all were 
peeled, and many smashed and mixed inextricably 
with paper pulp, rope yarn and excelsior. The same 
thing had happened to the cabbage, of which only a 
few heads remained. The corned beef was thoroughly 
soaked, and had a pallid, unenthusiastic look. The 
carrots had followed the onions. The whole needed 
nothing but a fire beneath to make one great and 
glorious Irish stew, and it took hours to get rid of the 
water and restore some semblance of order. 

It was a rough and disagreeable day, with heavy 
clouds, frequent deluges of rain, and occasional lightning. 
Each squall suggested the possibility of a shift to the 
northwest, but for a long while it hung nearly south. By 
mid-afternoon it got as far as southwest, and we could 
make good progress about south-southeast, under jib, 
double-reefed mainsail and engine, and we were all glad 
the time had come to get southward. We got no sights 
all day — our only “blind” day, though we had many 
almost without sun. 

From six to eight that evening we had a series of 
terrific rain squalls, roaring deluges of warm water, 
which once more filled the dinghy. The beef was now 
very “high,” and it had colored and flavored the water 
most unattractively. A big box of vegetables had surged 
to and fro until it knocked a section out of one of the 
dinghy’s frames, and then broke to pieces against the 
thwarts. Again I rescued what was left. 

It was a gloomy night, and rough. Once a white-cap 
lipped over the rail and filled the little cockpit to the 
brim — startling but harmless. It cleared quickly 
through the ample scuppers, and the warm sea water 
seemed scarcely as wet as the rain. There was some 
trouble seeing the compass, which was mounted in the 
cockpit floor with a small electric lamp above it; the 
under side of the glass sometimes misted over, leaving 
the markings hopelessly vague, but we found that a 
little spot above the light-bulb remained clear, and 
learned to concentrate on that. 

The seventh day opened about dawn with a call for 
all hands — the main sheet had parted company with 
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the boom, and the sail was out of control. We all rushed 
up to find the boom against the backstay, lifting away 
with every roll and surging heavily against it. The sheet 
rove through a four-sheave block shackled to a revolving 
ring on the end of the boom, as required by the roller 
reefing-gear, and the same shackle carried the heavy 
manila boom guy as well as the after end of the “foot 
rope”’ which held the lazy-jacks in place. Under the 
combined load the shackle had opened and twisted, but 
fortunately the pin was still sticking in it. We soon got 
a line around the boom, and in a few minutes the skipper 
skilfully straightened the shackle in the heavy engine- 
room vise. Good equipment pays at sea! 

The day continued squally, but gave us a laying 
breeze and fair progress under sail alone. The navigators 
had their troubles, as only a misty sun appeared, and 
that for a few moments at a time; we hovered over the 
sextants and did our best to catch him when he peeped 
through, but it was harassing guess-work at the best. 

Being considerably over halfway to St. Thomas, we 
spent some time sorting out charts of the Virgins and 
deciding on our approach. For our landfall we picked 
Virgin Gorda, which is high and prominent, and we 
would enter the Caribbean by the well lighted Virgin 
Passage, next to Porto Rico. It was quite exciting to 
feel the voyage nearing its end. 

The sea was high, but regular and easy — great 
toppling blue hills running down out of the northeast 
and quietly boosting us on our way. This was the best 
and most comfortable run so far, and we all enjoyed it. 
It was deliciously warm; blankets were stowed beneath 
the mattresses, winter clothing was discarded, and 
fingers no longer stiffened on the tiller, even in wind 
and rain. Our heroic cook was quite cheered up. There 
were no more crashes in the galley, and he made some 
extra good cakes for tea, while dinner time brought 
especially luscious odors wafting alluringly out from 
his domain. 

That night the wind gradually died until at two 
o’clock in the morning of the eighth day we were rolling 
insufferably in a dead calm. Finally, for the sake of both 
comfort and progress, the skipper turned out and started 
the engine, and it ran all through the somewhat spec- 
tacular day that followed. It was just a long succession 
of vicious rain squalls, with calms or mild airs between, 
and extremely lovely cloud pictures. It was another 
all-day job to get sights, but we just managed it. 

About four that afternoon a very heavy squall struck 
in with torrents of rain and increasing gusts of wind. We 
all turned out in a hurry, got the jib off her, rolled two 
reefs in the mainsail, and away we shot for St. Thomas, 

(Continued on page 96) 


St. Thomas, one of the loveliest of harbors 
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“Brilliant"—A New 65-Foot Auxiliary 
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Rosenfeld Photos 

“Brilliant” is one of the new yachts launched this Spring and she is 
now being tuned up in anticipation of the Bermuda Race, in which she 
will be a starter. She is owned by Walter Barnum, of New York, and 
is from designs by Sparkman & Stephens. “Brilliant” is 65 feet long 


over all and carries the conventional gaff rig. Below decks she is care- 


fully thought out, the joiner work and finish being unusually attractive. 


The pictures show the main cabin, chart room, and engine room, with 
its Kermath 4-cylinder motor. The yacht was built by H. B. Nevins, Inc. 
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The start of the St. Petersburg—Habana Race was made under drooping canvas and burgees. “ Chippewa’ 
leading “Cynosure” across the starting line 


The St. Petersburg—Habana Race 


Nine Yachts, in Two Classes, Sail Third Annual Event 
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By GIDGE GANDY 


of variety, we prescribe a dose of St. Petersburg- 

Habana Race, to be taken immediately after St. 
Petersburg hospitality and before a treatment of Cuban 
hospitality, as administered at Habana! 

Skippers who have sailed three of the races from 
Tampa Bay to Morro Castle will bear witness that the 
winds and waters west of Florida and north of Cuba are 
capable of at least three distinct, unrelated varieties of 
sailing conditions, in which any ship has a sporting 
chance at attractive silverware, provided her skipper 
and crew attend to their knitting and play for luck in 
the breaks. 

In this annual event no yacht has finished first upon 
more than one occasion, only one craft has been first to 
finish with a foreknowledge that she was in the lead, 
and but one yacht has ever taken first place in her class 
more than once. Meteorologic and hydrographic aver- 
ages to the contrary, the breezes and currents to be 
encountered upon this course, and the results of the race, 
are unpredictable. 

In the first race, 1930, a norther on the Gulf, a fresh 
Trade wind over the Stream, and normal currents gave 
the fleet a quick passage and lucky landfalls. In 1931, 
however, a westerly gale, breaking seas and crazy 
current irregularities scattered the craft to the four 
corners of the Western Hemisphere — to the great joy 
of press correspondents! The 1932 affair contrasted our 
previous jaunts to the land of the Rhumba with a whole- 
sale collection of light airs, calms, head winds, varie- 
gated luck and far-flung landfalls. 

Imagine a fleet of nine racing craft spreading their 
courses across two degrees of longitude and consuming 
from 99 to 126 hours to sail a southerly course of but 
284 miles! Picture, if you will, a little white schooner 
leading that fleet for nearly four days, only to encounter 
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baffling airs and calm within 20 miles of the finish line; 
while her most dangerous rival, after having been be- 
calmed for seven hours at a position 70 miles from the 
finish, gracefully comes down the course to take the 
gun of victory! 

On the morning of Saturday, April 16th, the day of 
the start, a fresh breeze blew across Tampa Bay to con- 
firm the published weather report, ‘‘ Northeast and east 
winds, moderate to fresh.’”’ About the yacht basin at St. 
Petersburg, completing preparations for the one o’clock 
start, skippers, sea cooks and foremast hands smiled at 
the thought of a good breeze abaft the beam, dry bunks, 
warm food and the promise of a Daiquiri or two before 
Monday’s evening meal. 

But before noontime our optimism died with the 
breeze and motors were required to propel the entrants 
to the starting line off St. Petersburg’s recreation pier, 
where thousands of spectators awaited to see ‘‘the 
boats which are sailing all the way to Cuba, would you 
believe it?’’ With an occasional breath from the east, 
the fleet, under lowers, with light canvas in stops, was 
ited able to stem the incoming tide and hold to the 
ine. 

Four schooners, two ketches and three yawls, rang- 
ing in size from 65 feet over all down to 30 feet were 
there, under the drooping burgees of seven yachting 
organizations and all carrying the Tampa Bay Cruising 
Squadron burgee at main spreaders. The largest of the 
fleet was Commodore H. 8. Denniston’s husky schooner 
Sunshine, of Mobile, winner, last season, of the Machado 
Trophy for Class A and the Bacardi Cup. Next in size 
was Garner H. Tullis’ black centerboard schooner 
Windjammer, 1930 winner in the class. The third entry 
in Class A, Commodore Houston Wall’s schooner 
Haligonian, of Tampa, had outsailed the entire fleet in 
1930. 
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“Windjammer,” winner in Class A, slipping past the Morro at 
the end of the long race 
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Sailing in Class B for the 
YACHTING Trophy were two 
contestants new to this : 
race, Dr. Alexander C. sa 
Howe’s Lanakai, of Brook- 
lyn, and C. G. Borden’s 
yawl Chippewa, of Fal- 
mouth. Chippewa’s owner 
and skipper, a young man 
of 76 years, was 90 percent 
of her crew, if experience 
alone is considered. St. Pe- 
tersburg was represented in 
Class B by Cynosure and 
by F. G. Wagner’s yawl 
Pieces of Eight. Kent Cur- 
tis’ yawl Marelen II was at 
the line, and the toy ketch 
Game Cock, owned by Wil- 
liam B. Allen and the small- 
est entry in the race, com- 
pleted the list. 

With the crack of the 
gun at 1:00 p.m., light sails were broken out and the 
fleet stood, crawled or crept across the line with just 
sufficient easterly air to hold steerageway. Aboard Cyno- 
sure, we employed a little “‘local knowledge,” starting 
at the leeward end of the line and shaving the pier in 
order to avoid the strength of the current. Expecting 
something from the southwest, we kept our eyes in that 
direction until we caught sight of the flutter of a flag 
and the sudden movement of a smoke-drift over the 
town. 

“Down light sails!”’ was the order. Cynosure, close- 
hauled, squared away on the starboard tack and, while 
ballooners of the fleet were taken aback, she stepped out 
ahead of the fleet, for the first and last time. But on 
those other eight decks were many smart sail handlers 
and it was but a few minutes before the black hull of 
Windjammer passed through our lee and the other 
Marconi-rigged craft proved again the old story that a 
aaa ketch simply will not point close to the 
wind. 

From St. Petersburg to the turning buoy in the Gulf, 
just off Southwest Pass, it was windward work with the 
starboard tack just a bit longer than the port. The 











“Marelen II” took first place in Class B, winning the “ Yachting” 
Trophy 





larger yachts gradually forged ahead in the lower bay, 
where they had sufficient sea room. 

Haligonian led the fleet out of the pass, closely 
followed by Windjammer, with Sunshine some distance 
astern. Lanakai, which had used her balloon staysail to 
windward, was next in order, followed by Pieces of 
Eight. Marelen II, Game Cock and Cynosure rounded the 
Southwest Pass buoy together in the dark at 9:30 P.M., 
with Chippewa somewhere behind us, handicapped by 
her small sail plan. Here the breeze hauled to N. N. W. 
and during the night steadily weakened, giving us much 
practice with light sails. By midnight, the breeze had 
gone to N. E., softening all the while. By a system of 
flashlight distinguishing signals, we kept in touch with 
our convoy, the famous old C. G. Cutter Tuscarora, 
under command of our friend, Lieut. Comm. Grogan, 
who nursed the race fleet all the way to the Cuban 
Coast. 

Sunday morning was one of easterly airs which gave 
us little more than steerageway and the afternoon was 
a long period of flat calm when the bows of all yachts in 
sight headed to one point of the compass or another. 

Pieces of Eight was ahead of us, almost due south 
of our position. Sunshine 
and Marelen II were abeam 
in the east, Lanakai and 
Game Cock on our starboard 
bow in the southwest, the 
latter almost at the horizon. 
Haligonian and Windjam- 
mer, with their tall Mar- 
coni mainsails, had ghosted 
down over the southern rim 
of the world, but Chip- 
pewa had not shown up over 
the northern horizon. 

After sundown Sunday 
evening a gentle breeze 
came to us from the south 
and slight progress was 
made, but at 7:00 a.m. 
Monday Cynosure was but 
47 miles from the starting 
line — after 42 hours of 
sailing! During Monday 
and Tuesday, however, we 





“Haligonian” led the fleet to within 20 miles of Habana, only to 
lose the wind and fetch up to the eastward of the finish 
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held better breezes from the southerly quadrants and the 
fleet separated as we tacked down the Gulf. 

Desiring to sail off soundings to the westward of Dry 
Tortugas in expectation of favorable currents near the 
head of the Gulf Stream, and hoping to avoid the 
northerly set which might be encountered in the neigh- 
borhood of the Florida Reefs, we worked Cynosure off- 
shore and early Tuesday evening sighted the flare of 
Hog Island Light (Dry Tortugas) against a squall 
cloud in the east. Shortly we sighted a sail and the lights 
of what proved to be Marelen II. She was east of Cyno- 
sure and disappeared on the starboard tack, while we 
sailed on the port tack several hours into the southwest 
beyond the hundred-fathom curve. 

At midnight we came about and encountered a belt of 
squalls which presented us with a few handfuls of wind 
and rain. We continued upon the starboard tack all the 
way across the Stream to the Cuban coast, the breeze 
freshening and hauling to S.W. and finally to W. as we 
approached the coast in the late afternoon. 

Several hours before we sighted Hog Island Light 
Windjammer sailed into an area of baffling airs and calm, 
far down to the southwest in Latitude 23° 50’ and Longi- 


tude 83° 30’. She hove-to for seven hours, while skipper - 


and crew slept. In the early hours of Wednesday morn- 
ing, she caught the southwest breeze in which we were 
then sailing in a position southwest of Dry Tortugas, up 
in Latitude 24° 23’ and Longitude 83° 15’. 

In the meantime, Haligonian had been making good 
progress upon a fairly straight course for Habana and 
she continued to do so until an hour or so after Wind- 
jammer caught the southwest breeze, when Haligonian 
encountered a soft spot 20 miles or so northwest of 
Habana, right in the strength of the Gulf Stream cur- 
rent, which carried her off her course. 

As we crabbed in toward Morro Castle, we sighted a 
white schooner under the headlands east of Habana, 
beating up to port against that wicked current. We 
expressed admiration for the windward qualities of 
Cuban fishermen, until a shipmate cried, “‘ That main- 
sail belongs to no smack!’”’ And another whispered in 
surprise, ‘‘ Haligonian!”’ 

We beat her to the harbor entrance, puzzled as to why 
she could have made the fatal mistake of getting to 
eastward of the port, never surmising that a calm existed, 
for we had carried a good breeze all the way across the 
Stream. At Morro Castle, we were again puzzled when 
Cuban members of the race committee held up two 
fingers and pointed at us. Not until we had run up the 
harbor to discover Windjammer the only race con- 
testant in the anchorage, did we understand. 

The drink we took had no more than hit the spot and 
done its duty, when our luck failed us, for that sail 
which had trailed us all day belonged to the yawl 
Marelen II, which crossed the finish line just in time to 
save her allowance and to win the Yacutine Trophy, 
first prize for Class ‘‘B.”’ 

That top notch winner, or loser, Garner Tullis, and 
his famous Windjammer received the General Machado 
Trophy and the Tourist Commission Cup. Cynosure 
was the proud recipient of the Bacardi Cup. Sunshine 
shared Haligonian’s fate and was carried to the east- 
ward, while Game Cock and Pieces of Eight lost time by 
making poor landfalls to the westward. 

The summary: 


Crass A 
O.A,. Rating Time Allowance Corr. Time 
Windjammer...... 57214” =51'5%"”" 99-05-25 1-00-00 98-05-25 
Haligonian........ 45’ 8” 41'1\4%" 102-28-15 2-00-00 100—28-15 
Bunshine........0. 64/144” 57'8%” (110-15-17) x-xx-xx (dropped out) 


(Note: Arbitrary time allowance of one and two hours adopted at meetings of 
captains of Class ‘‘A’"’ yachts, prior to race start) 
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Track chart of the fleet: C, “Chippewa”; G, “Game Cock”; H, 
“Haligonian”; L, “Lanakai”; M, “Marelen II”; P, “Pieces of 
Eight”; S, “Sunshine”; W, “Windjammer”; Y, “Cynosure” 


Crass B 
O.A. Rating Time Allowance Corr. Time 
MarelenII........ > ak bed 28’ 5” 102-50-00 4-30-15 98-19-45 
Cymoeure.....:.... 36’ 8” 33’ 0” 101-52-30 2-35-43 99-16-47 
Game Cock........ 30’0\4%”" 27’°04%" 105-07-05 5-05-12 100-01-53 
Pieces of Eight..... 32’4144”" 29’0%” 104-36-35 4-12-25 100-34-10 
Saar 43’ 0” 38’8%”" 105-52-30 0-12-34 105-38-26 
Chippewa... ....0. 43’7” 39’ 234” 126-20-00 x-xx-xx 126-20-00 
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e@@ O OTHER type of motive power has so 

‘ eaught the fancy of the general public 
“\; or received such an overwhelming 
ty, ; amount of favorable publicity during 
wad the past five or six years as has the 
’ Diesel engine. And this is true not only 
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, for the public but also for the technical 
engineers who are designing and building internal com- 
bustion motors. The technical papers of the engineering 
societies are filled with carefully prepared articles 
about Diesel motors. 

Why this should be the case is not hard to explain. 
A simple statement of the advantages of the Diesel 
principle without telling anything about the disadvan- 
tages which are inseparable from the operation of any 
high-temperature, high-pressure device sounds as if it 
were taken from the pages of one of Jules Verne’s 
stories. Not only to the layman but to the engineer as 
well, any motor which dispenses entirely with the car- 
buretor and ignition systems and all that they involve, 
which has no spark plugs, no timer, no distributor, 
which has no need for any preheating device and which 
can actually burn anything in the line of oil from light 
distillate to crank-case drainings and which completely 
eliminates the hazard of volatile gasoline aboard a 
boat, seems too good to be true. 

But these are no more than fair statements about the 
good features of the Diesel motor. There are still more. 
It turns more of the energy of the fuel into useful work 
than any other form of prime mover. Taken in con- 
junction with the low cost of the fuel which can be used 
in the Diesel, it means that the cost for fuel is decidedly 
less than for any other form of engine. When a boat is 
used every day for commercial purposes this is a factor 
of the utmost importance and every modern ship, 
whether large or small, is almost forced to use a Diesel 
installation. After hearing all this about the Diesel 
motor it is no wonder that the motor boat owner says, 
‘““My next boat must have a Diesel motor.” 
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The Diesel motor is rapidly finding its way into the smaller cruisers. Here is a 50-foot Wheeler with a new 
100 h.p. light weight Winton that will do better than 12 m.p.h. 


Diesel Engines For the Small Cruiser? 
| By GEORGE F. CROUCH 
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If the boat is a large one and the power is around 
150 h.p. and over, there is no question about the success 
of the installation, but in the smaller sizes there seems 
to be less unanimity of opinion regarding the probable 
success of the Diesel type. 

Anelementary discussion of the Diesel cycle will show 
clearly why this is true and will also show what is being 
done in the modern small Diesel to overcome the objec- 
tions against the use of the earlier forms. Whether the 
motor is of a thousand horsepower or only forty or 
fifty, the principle is identical. Only in the actual 
details do they differ. And contrary to what is true 
regarding the gasoline motor, the small Diesel has more 
problems to solve than the large one. 

Diesel motors are built in both two- and four-cycle 
types but the four-cycle is the one more commonly met 
with in moderate powers. It has an inlet and an exhaust 
valve just as has a gasoline motor, but on the suction 
stroke, only air is drawn into the cylinder through this 
inlet valve. There is no carburetor and nothing to cor- 
respond to one. In most cases there is no manifold, as 
the air is drawn directly into each cylinder through a 
silencer which deadens the suction noise. After the 
piston reaches the bottom of its stroke, this inlet valve 
closes and the air in the cylinder is compressed by the 
upward motion of the piston. Compressing any gas 
such as air, or a mixture of gases like that drawn into 
the cylinder of a gasoline motor from the carburetor, 
causes its temperature to rise. The higher the pressure 
to which it is compressed the higher the temperature 
produced. 

This limits the possible compression in a gasoline 
motor to a temperature below that at which the mixture 
would explode, but in the Diesel motor the compression 
is carried to about 450 pounds per square inch, since 
air, and air alone, is compressed and not an explosive 
mixture. This heats the air until it has a temperature of 
more than a thousand degrees and then, when the piston 
is almost up at the top of its stroke, a very finely divided 
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mist of fuel oil is sprayed through a nozzle into the 
intensely heated air. The oil burns as it enters, causing 
a slight rise in temperature and an increase of a small 
amount in the pressure which is maintained for part 
of the succeeding down stroke. The injection of the oil 
is stopped after the piston has descended part of the way 
on its working stroke and then the gases which are the 
products of the combustion continue to force the piston 
down through the rest of the stroke. The exhaust valve 
opens a little before the bottom of the stroke, and the 
gas, which is greatly reduced in pressure and tempera- 
ture, is exhausted on the succeeding up-stroke, exactly 
as in any gasoline motor, and the cycle is then repeated. 

This is the Diesel cycle—a cycle of the utmost 
simplicity. No mixtures, no explosions, no ignition other 
than the heat of the air. Nothing but a simple engine 
with two valves and a spray of oil coming into the cylin- 
der at the proper time, in the proper amount, and prop- 
erly subdivided so that it will burn without smoke or 
carbon deposit. 

In the older forms of the Diesel motor, the oil was 
sprayed into the engine by the action of a jet of air at a 
pressure much higher than the compression pressure. 
The action was that of a perfume atomizer, only on a 
much more intensive scale. When a heavy fuel oil is 
burned the pressure of the air which does the atomizing 
is as high as 1200 pounds per square inch. On the motor 
is a three-stage air compressor which operates when the 
motor is running, and air for starting and for the spray 
is stored at the required pressure in heavy steel flasks. 

Obviously, such an arrangement is not suitable for a 
small motor which is to be taken care of by the unskilled 
owner. Not until a new and much simpler form of fuel 
injection was developed did the Diesel motor become 
a possibility for smaller units. Over twenty years ago 
some of the foreign builders began a series of experi- 
ments to get the requisite fineness of spray without the 
use of any spray air. The fuel was forced into the com- 
bustion chamber by a high pressure pump acting di- 
rectly on the oil, and the nozzle was formed in such a 
way that the oil issued in the form of a mist so fine that 
it was almost a fog. With the liberation of the Diesel 
motor from the high pressure spray air and its accom- 
paniment of coolers, high pressure piping, heavy flasks 
and the cost and weight of such equipment, small Diesel 
motors were made commercially and were installed in 
many trawlers, tugs and work boats of different classes. 
The weight and size of these models was such that they 
were not suitable for installation in small cruisers. 
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In the small Diesel using ‘“‘airless fuel injection”’ 
one of the most vital points in the whole motor is this 
fuel injection system. Here the very finest workmanship 
and material must be used and only the most carefully 
thought out engineering must be employed in the de- 
sign. Consider what the supply pumps of the airless 
injection system must do—and do accurately — and 
it is seen why this is the critical feature of the whole 
motor. 

The pump — or set of pumps as is more commonly 
used on multi-cylinder motors — must draw fuel from 
the supply tank, measure it accurately, and then force 
the accurately measured amount through the spray 
nozzle at exactly the proper instant under a pressure of 
about 4000 pounds per square inch. Not only must it 
do this but it must continue the feed at the proper rate 
during the combustion period of the working stroke. 
Spray must start and finish without any dribbling. 
And to complicate matters still more, the pumps must 
do this not only for full load, using the full charge of oil, 
but must be variable in the amount they deliver from 
the minute quantity needed when idling, to the full load 
requirement. Naturally, the design of the fuel pumps 
and the control of the amount of the charge, and the 
design of the nozzles has been a most fertile field for 
the inventor. But what Hugo Guldner — one of the fore- 
most German authorities on Diesel engine design — 
said twenty-five years ago is even more true today. 
His remark: ‘‘ What is needed in Diesel engine design is 
less invention and more rational engineering,” covers 
the situation. 

That is what has been done in the past three or 
four years on the smaller Diesels. A few years ago they 
were in the development stage, the stage where the 
inventor had his way with them. After the test of actual 
service they have been turned over to the engineer and 
the “bugs” eliminated by careful design, rather than 
by additional invention, until the small Diesel of the 
present is quite as reliable a motor as the gasoline en- 
gine. Any owner can install a small Diesel now without 
fear of being stuck with an “‘experimental”’ job. It will 
run when he wants it to run and as long as he cares to 
travel. To show how far Diesel design has progressed in 
the past few years, it may be mentioned that the Gug- 
genheim medal for the most outstanding performance 
in aviation was given to a company making a Diesel 
type aviation motor, and that the performance which 
won the medal was a world’s record non-refueling 
endurance flight. 





“Diane,” built on 
the West Coast, is 
another 50-footer 
that was recently 
equipped with a 
100 h.p. Diesel 



















The new light weight, high speed Winton-Diesel developed for 
the smaller pleasure craft. It develops 100 h.p. 


At the same time, however, an owner should have a 
clear idea of what he can expect if he uses a small Diesel 
in his cruiser, for the Diesel is not the universal panacea 
for all motor ills and misfits. 

Due to the high temperatures and high pressures 
which are an inevitable consequence of the Diesel 
cycle, the average pressure throughout the whole cycle 
bears a much higher ratio to the mean effective pressure, 
which produces useful work, than that ratio in the gaso- 
line motor. Any form of machine in which this ratio is 
high will be rather heavy for its power in comparison 
with another machine of the same power in which the 
ratio is lower. It follows that the Diesel motor will 
never be built as light as the gasoline motor using the 
same factors of safety. True it is that the weight of the 
Diesel of today is only a fraction of that of the models in 
use ten years ago, and that even further reductions may 
be expected; but it is also true that one can scarcely 


expect them to come down to the weight of the light 


(Top) This “Six” is a new solid injection light weight 

Diesel by Buda that develops 125 h.p. (Below) A small 

4-cylinder Ailsa Craig motor that is rated 40 to 60 h.p. 

and is very compact, making it suitable for installation 
in small space 


Another Diesel motor developed for the small cruiser is this 
Hill-Diesel, with 344" by 6” bore and stroke 


gasoline motors because of the general principle stated 
above. Even the prize-winning airplane Diesel men- 
tioned above is decidedly heavier than the gasoline 
models. When weight is of importance — and it is in 
many boat installations — the Diesel motor is certainly 
not the first choice. 

But in the average small cruiser a moderate amount 
of additional motor weight is hardly noticed in the per- 
formance of the boat. What will the owner get if he uses 
one? First and foremost, will be the elimination of the 
fire hazard. This is a feature which cannot be too 
strongly stressed, and which will lead inevitably to a 
much wider adoption of this type for small cruiser work. 
When the owner installs a Diesel to cut out fire risk, he 
must carry out the installation of all other items of 
equipment in a suitable manner. It is not logical to use 
a Diesel motor to drive the boat and then carry gaso- 
line for generators, galley stove, or launch. A small 
amount of gasoline carried in a tank out on deck is per- 
missible, but it must be properly taken care of if the full 
benefit of oil fuel for the main engines is to be realized. 

With regard to the reduced fuel cost which is the one 
reason usually advanced in favor of a Diesel motor 
installation, my own opinion is that it does not amount 
to much for the average cruiser. When the owner can 
buy a Diesel for the same price as he pays for a gasoline 
motor developing equal power at the same revolutions, 
then the saving in fuel cost will be important. But the 
average cruiser which is used for pleasure, is not operated 
much more than two hundred hours at full throttle — 
or the equivalent at reduced speed — during a season, 
and the saving in the price of fuel is not enough to pay 
for the interest on the additional investment in, and the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The 150 h.p. Maybach 6-cylinder weighs 2000 lbs., or 
about 14 lbs. per h.p. 
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“Lenore II,” owned by Sewell L. Avery, of Chicago, represents a new type of express Diesel cruiser. Only 90 feet 
on the water, she does better than 24 m.p.h. with two lightweight Winton motors of 500 h.p. each. Thomas D. 
Bowes was the designer and the Defoe Boat and Motor Works the builders 


“Lenore II—Something New in Express Diesels 


Speed, Comfort, Weatherliness and Economy in the Coastwise Cruiser 








By REGINALD W. CROWLY 


cost of about $3.50 an hour, in a 90-foot hull with 

three double staterooms and two saloons, costing 
complete about $100,000, is to be had today by the ex- 
press Diesel yacht in its most highly developed form. 

This was achieved last year in Lenore IJ, the profiles 
and accommodation plan of which were published in 
these pages, June, 1931. On trials, with tanks half full 
and stores aboard, she made 24.25 miles an hour. 
Withal, being stout of hull and very weatherly, she is 
qualified for outside passages and is to be rated a coast- 
wise yacht. She is a new type for a new purpose and in 
her is presented a combination of speed and weather- 
liness, the latter as designedly sought as the former. She 
is the busy man’s yacht, able to lop off the miles in short 
order — a fast cruiser in which to go places in hours 
snatched at week-ends and on short vacations. 

Distance has a new meaning when clipped off at 24 
miles an hour. An afternoon’s run becomes 150 miles; 
overnight, 300 miles can be reeled off; from noon to 
noon one can log nearly 600 miles. In a yacht of the 
type of Lenore IJ one can leave New York at midday 
and reach Narragansett Bay before seven. From Chi- 
cago one can make Mackinac Island in 15 hours. The 
run from San Francisco to San Diego becomes a matter 
of 21 hours. Miami can be reached out of New York in a 
little over 50 hours, with one refueling. That is what 24 
miles an hour yields in 90 feet of coastwise express 
Diesel cruiser. 

This type is ideal for those who lack time to make ocean 
passages or extended cruises, and for those who have 
not the leisure to live on their yachts or to entertain on 
them. Characteristically American in its response to the 
limitations of a business man’s opportunity for relaxa- 
tion, it is a type which offers a fuel range of two days or 
more, the requisite accommodations for cruising, and 
the speed which enables passages to be made that many 
could never make in a slower boat. With these qualities 
go the strength of hull necessary for maintenance of 


50 


" [eost of about $8: miles an hour for 24 hours, at a 


speed in quite a lively sea and the ability, also, for facing 
boisterous summer weather. Moreover, this type can slip 
quickly from its mooring and work nimbly up alongside 
any stage or float, with no fuss of launches or davits for 
boarding, making it readily available for brief outings — 
of an evening, for instance. 

The type is neither a small version of a large yacht 
nor a Diesel version of a commuter, nor yet a hybrid of 
both. It is a distinctive, new type, hitherto unproduc- 
ible because gas engines could not yield the cruising 
range, safety and low operating cost, while former Diesel 
engines could not yield the speed. It is a type that could 
have been used all these years had it been available, but 
it had to await the progress of two arts, namely, en- 
gineering and naval architecture. 

Its greatest attraction is in its price and cost of up- 
keep. In relation to the capabilities and convenience of 
the type, the cost of the investment is low and the over- 
head comparatively moderate. There is an advantage, 
too, in the simplification of management, for, no matter 
how one organizes, there is much less bother with a crew 
of five than with a crew of thirty. 

This combination of speed with cruising comfort and 
weatherliness, or — as one might call it — express cruis- 
ing ability, derives from continuous research into lighter 
strength of construction, reduced weight of power and 
improved lines of hull. The study has been many-sided 
and all-embracing. It has involved developments in hull 
framing, improved hull fastenings and use of new ma- 
terials; it has called for higher and higher engine speeds 
and lighter and lighter engine weights; it has comprised 
the subduing of sound and vibration; it has included 
new treatment of the plumbing, heating and ventilating 
systems; and it has embraced the testing of models 
in the Navy experimental tank in Washington. 

Lenore II represents only a certain stage in the devel- 
opment, as Normada did, and Sirene and Waleda II 
and still other boats. In the future there will be a fur- 
ther advance, for already more power can be assured 
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from the same weight of engines, and progress lies still 
further beyond, for in the offing there is a slash to be 
made in the auxiliary weights. This story of develop- 
ment is just such a one as Kipling summarized forty 
years ago in a phrase which you may read in MacAn- 
drew’s Hymn: “‘ We’re creeping on wi’ each new rig — 
less weight an’ larger power.” 

It is recognized that the type of construction used in 
fast gasoline cruisers and express steam yachts is not 
suited to the heavier working of Diesel engines. A light 
hull had to be evolved, strong and rugged and withal 
not prohibitive in first cost or maintenance. Steel not 
being well adapted to the express yacht below a length 
of 120 feet, and wooden construction leaving something 
to be desired as one approaches that length, a composite 
system was indicated. The longer center girder and 
greater rigidity demanded by the extra weight and 
stresses of the Diesel motors are thus secured by steel, 
and the relative proportion of metal used in the hull con- 
struction increases with the length of hull. 

In Lenore II there is a backbone of steel plates, made 
up of four sister keelsons (in twin-screw boats), with 
enough steel bulkheads and steel floors to give the keel- 
sons vertical stiffness, and with continuous deep belt 
frames in the machinery space. Lightening holes are 
liberally cut in the flanged steel plates to reduce the 
weight. This construction forms a long, deep girder or 
bridge extending the full length of the yacht. In it are 
mounted the main engines, shaft bearers and struts, all 













Two years later 
came “ Normada,” 
owned by James 
Carstairs, and the 
speed had gone up to 


21 miles 
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kept thus in perfect alignment, confining the vibration 
and reducing the strain on the fastenings in the wooden 
part of the hull. Auxiliary machinery and tanks are also 
carried by the girder. 

Around the outside of this steel skeleton are worked 
the wooden frames and the double planking, and to 
fasten the frames and deck beams together a very strong 
tie has been devised. The beams are butted against the 
head of the frames, instead of being put alongside them, 
and a plate knee — fitted on the side of the frame and 
beam — is through-riveted into both members without 
interfering with the clamp and shelf. This is much more 
rigid than the usual knee system, even when the latter is 
carried out with forged knees. 

On a boat of, say, 105 or 110 feet length a combination 
of bulb steel angles and intermediate oak battens can be 
used for the framing, the bulb angles being of such pro- 
portions that they do not have to be beveled. A sheer- 
strake of steel can be worked in inside the planking with 
a steel tie plate on deck to take the place of the wooden 
clamp and shelf. In this way an entire steel-framed 
inner form is built up, possessing great rigidity and 
strength for a given weight at very low cost, the electric 
welding and cutting outfit having rendered it not only 
possible but low-priced. This type of construction stays 
in shape much better during the building period than 
the all-wood type. 

Joiner work also has contributed to the advance by 
reduction of weight and particularly by the subduing of 





“Waieda II” marked 
the start of the hull 
development which pro- 
duced the 24-mile-an- 
hour “Lenore.” Owned 
by Commodore Walter 
H. Lippincott, of Phila- 
delphia, she was built by 
the Mathis Yacht Build- 
ing Company. Powered 
with two 300 hp. 
Bessemers, she had a 
speed of 18 miles 
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MODEL No 2884 


Lines of the models tested in developing “Lenore II.” “Waleda” is shown for comparison 


sound penetration from one compartment to another. As the large, fast Diesel cruiser Waleda IT, owned by 
Bulkheads are made up in large sections of two thick- Commodore Walter Lippincott, of Philadelphia, was 


nesses of waterproof plywood with sound insulators be- the basis of the development under dis- 
tween. The material cost is high, but the labor of fitting cussion she serves well as a reference for 


and installing them yields such a reduction in cost that the advance. She is slightly larger eae 


a considerable over all saving results. This type of bulk- the $100,000 type around which this 
head lends itself to spray painting, so that a very pleas- article centers. On the waterline 
ing finish can be obtained at a still further saving. (Continued on page 100) 
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Heaving To 


The Problems It Presents With Modern Rigs, and Their Solution 
By CARL L. WEAGANT 


» ITH the steady increase of interest and 
| participation in ocean racing and off- 
| shore cruising, the technique of heaving 
to in small yachts assumes greater im- 
portance. Knowledge of this technique 
is essential to safety at sea, but little 
attention has been paid to the handling 
of modern cruisers in a gale, and, as a matter of fact, 
little is known about the behavior of modern cruisers in 
a knock-down-drag-out blow. Few offshore cruising men 
have experienced a three-or-four-day storm at sea in a 
modern hull with cut-away forefoot and Marconi rig. 
Of course, a wealth of valuable information has been 
contributed by Claud Worth, Captain Voss and their 
contemporaries, but since that time hull and rig design 
have changed and the experience of Neptune and Mai- 
tenes in the last Fastnet Race indicates that these rela- 
tively modern types behave quite differently from the 
old gaff-riggers with deep forefoot. The modern cruiser 
is apparently more difficult to handle and, unless the 
proper steps are taken, at times may become unmanage- 
able. Every man who cruises offshore is liable to’ get 
caught in a gale and, if he is unprepared to meet the 
emergency with the proper gear and knowledge of what 
to do, loss of his ship may result. How, then, shall a 
modern cruiser be equipped and handled? 

Before continuing, a clear definition of exactly what is 
desired of a boat when she is hove to appears necessary. 
Contrary to common belief, a boat should not ride head 
to the seas or with her bow facing directly into the wind. 
She should lie between four to six points from the wind. 
The reason for this is that as she is driven off to leeward 
a smooth is developed to windward. This so-called 
smooth tends to iron out and flatten the oncoming seas. 
A common example of this action occurs when a sail 
boat in getting underway slides to leeward, leaving a 
smooth area of water to windward. This effect is prob- 
ably caused by a sort of water vacuum which is created 
by the keel moving sideways. The cavity caused by the 
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The diagram above illustrates the most desirable posi- 
tion for a boat to lie with sea anchor, or when hove to 


keel must be filled, and water rushes around the ends of 
the keel under water, and from the mass of water to 
windward. The water to windward, in flowing toward 
the keel, tends to suck the waves down with it, causing 
the smooth. 

The second requisite of a boat hove to is that she 
neither move forward nor backward but remain as 
nearly stationary as possible, with the exception of the 
sidewise drift mentioned above. She should give with 
the seas. If a boat tends to forereach, that is, to fall off, 
gather headway, and come up into the wind with way 
on, then she will take a beating as she drives her head 
into the seas. If, on the other hand, a boat is either 
driven backwards stern first or runs before the wind 
under bare poles, the resulting wake tends to make the 
seas break. The seas are caused to break by the same 
action that causes breakers when wind and waves are 
bucking a current, as in a tide rip. The motion of the 
boat through the water sets up a current traveling into 
the wake and against the waves, causing them to pile up 
into crests. Added to this is the greater wave which a 
ship raises when she is driven hard. 

My experience in heaving to is limited to one boat, 
Carlsark; but, because she had a modern Marconi rig and 
a decidedly cut-away forefoot, I believe that her be- 
havior is fairly representative and that the lessons and 
conclusions drawn from the experience with her will 
contribute some facts of value. Carlsark, because of her 
cut-away forefoot, had a marked tendency to fall off 
beam to the seas, rolling violently and placing herself 
in danger of being rolled down on her beam ends. Ap- 
parently, Maitenes and Neptune acted in the same way. 

This action is the result of two characteristics of the 
modern cruiser not prevalent in earlier types — the 
cut-away forefoot and hollow Marconi masts. The lack 
of forefoot allows the bow to be more easily driven off 
by wind pressure and the scend of the seas. The tall, 
hollow masts present much greater windage than the 
gaff-headed mast and, in all rigs except the schooner, 
this pressure is applied forward of the center of lateral 
resistance, further adding to the tendency to fall off. 
This mast windage, I believe, is an important factor 
when it is considered that the approximate mainmast 
area on an average forty- or fifty-footer is roughly fifty 
square feet, with a good portion of the area aloft where 
it receives the full weight of the wind, while a trysail, 
which is set to counteract this effect, is low down, par- 
tially sheltered in the troughs of the seas. Obviously, 
the cutter or sloop suffers most from this effect, the 
yawl less, and the ketch least. The mast windage on a 
schooner rig tends to drive a schooner into the wind; but 
the schooner sailor need not lay this article aside, be- 
cause no one knows exactly how a boat is going to heave 
to until she is tried, and there may be some lessons here 
that will be useful. Furthermore, the wind pressure, in 
reversing its effect on schooners tends to make them 
forereach, which is decidedly undesirable. 

To counteract falling off, a trysail is normally set, but 
where, of what size, and of what cut? When fitting out 
Carlsark for her Atlantic passage it was my belief, which 
I think is fairly common, that any sort of a triangular 
sail, provided it was made of extra heavy canvas, would 
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serve as a storm trysail. Accordingly, I secured a heavy 
fisherman jib in Nova Scotia. Experience soon taught 
that there were two things radically. wrong with this 
sail. It was too small and too baggy, cut too full. Just 
how large a storm trysail should be I cannot say with 
assurance; roughly, I would say between three and four 
times the windage area of the mainmast. The center of 
effort of mast windage could be readily calculated and a 
trysail of sufficient area to balance could be designed and 
placed so as to balance the boat with respect to its 
center of lateral resistance. With this balance estab- 
lished, I would then make the sail larger or set it farther 
aft to throw the center of effort well behind the center of 
lateral resistance. That is, make the balance tend to put 
the head of the boat into the wind to counteract the 
force of the breaking seas which work to drive off the 
bow. This does not mean that a boat should lie head into 


the seas. 
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A substantial sea anchor with galvanized iron pipe ring to spread 
and weight it 


Carlsark’s trysail was about fifty square feet, roughly, 
the same size as the windage area of the mainmast, and 
although it was set on the mizzenmast where it would 
be of greatest effect in driving the bow into the wind, she 
fell off badly. That is why I suggest a trysail nearly 
triple the size of the mainmast area. The second fault 
with the sail was that it was so baggy in cut that there 
was no forward drive in it. This does not mean that a 
trysail should drive a boat forward, but it should pre- 
vent the boat from being driven backward by windage 
and breaking seas, especially if there is a lee shore to be 
considered. We all know that the harder the wind the 
flatter should be the cut of the sail; therefore, to have 
an efficient driving sail for winds of gale velocity it 
should be cut as flat as a board. 

In a ketch or yawl we often hear of heaving to under 
a double-reefed mizzen. I do not believe in this for two 
reasons. First, the ordinary working sail is not made to 
withstand the high wind pressures of a gale and, second, 
the setting of any working sail necessarily involves the 
use of a boom. Booms (and Conor O’Brien will second 
this statement) are dangerous weapons in a gale. A good 
loose-footed trysail can be sheeted to some solid fixture 
on the deck. 

The setting of the trysail raises the question of how it 
shall be fastened to the mast. On a gaff-headed mast it 
can be laced on, preferably with single lacing pennants 
for each point and not a continuous lacing line. On a 
Marconi mast lacings will serve, but they are apt to be 
cut by the track if it protrudes from the mast on a bat- 
ten, which is usually the case. The only remedy for this 
is to fit the trysail with slides and set it on the track, but 
in order to set it the mainsail slides would first have to 
be removed, which is troublesome and undesirable. 
Hence a gate in the track above the highest point of the 
mainsail when stowed would be advisable. If the trysail 
is to be set on the track, the track must be strong enough 
to stand the strain of the trysail. The point on the track 
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at the head of the trysail will receive the greatest strain 
and it would be wise to double fasten the track to the 
mast at this point or else bolt the track through the 
mast. 

So far, I have assumed that the boat’s head would 

fall off and that the trysail must be set as far aft as pos- 
sible, and that no jibs would be used. Suppose you have 
prepared your boat, assuming that her head would fall 
off, and then find in practice that she heads up too far 
and forereaches, and comes up into the wind with way 
on. On a ketch or yawl the trysail can be taken off the 
mizzen and set on the main. If she still forereaches, 
which is highly improbable, set a staysail or storm jib, 
and remove the trysail. Or a combination of the trysail 
on the mizzen with the storm jib may work best. If she 
forereaches with this combination, sheet the jib to wind- 
ward, a method applied on schooners prone to forereach- 
ing. ; 
On the other hand, one may discover that even with 
a good trysail the boat’s head will still fall off and 
that she will lie beam to. With a cutter or sloop rig this 
is very apt to be the result, because the storm trysail 
must be set well forward, due to the placement of the 
mast, and it may be physically impossible to balance 
the boat. We read that the old English cutters could 
heave to with a storm staysail, but I am doubtful if any 
modern Marconi-rigged cutter with cut-away forefoot 
would behave so well. However, the sloop, and any other 
rig for that matter, has recourse to a sea anchor, or 
they may even heave to stern first. 

During the winter that Carlsark weathered the Med- 
iterranean we were hove to, at one time, for three days 
in a severe Mistral, a northwester, and all methods of 
heaving to were given a good test. She was hove to under 
trysail alone first on the main and then on the mizzen. 
The sea anchor was soon added to check her bow from 
falling off, and finally we hove her to stern first with the 
sea anchor. Carlsark was being driven southward toward 
a harborless and stark lee shore on the north coast of 
Africa, and so I retain a vivid impression of the effec- 
tiveness of sea anchor and storm trysail. 

We found that heaving to stern first was more un- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A boat may be anchored at sea with one large sea anchor, 
with a series of small ones or (in an emergency) with an 
ordinary anchor and cable 
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The building of the “Griffin,” 1679. A reproduction of the copper-plate engraving first published in Hennepin’s “Nou- 
velle Decouverte,” Amsterdam, 1704 


“Griffin” Hunting on the Great Lakes 


By C. H. J. SNIDER 


RUISING hither and yon one comes upon much 
rich experience in addition to seafaring. Last 
summer we were prowling about the Grand 

Manitoulin in G. Herrick Duggan’s topsail ketch Glen- 
cairn, of Montreal. This editorial ‘‘we”’ is surely justi- 
fied, for Mr. Herbert L. Stone, editor of YAcHTING, was 
one of the party; trying to wash the salt of the Atlantic 
out of his eyebrows with the sprays of the Great Lakes 
— including a go at the Mackinac Race. 

Manitoulin is said to be the largest island in the 
world surrounded by fresh water, and its hundred-mile 
bulk is interposed between Lake Huron and the great 
North Channel of 
Georgian Bay. At 
Little Current, on 
the island, we 
heard of the sup- 
posed remains of 
La Salle’s ‘‘ barque 
Griffin,” a ship as 
interesting in her 
way as Hendryk 
Hudson’s Half 
Moon. They were 
said to lie on the 
shores of Missis- 
sagi Straits, which 
chop off Cockburn 
Island from Mani- 
toulin; and thither, 
with Herrick Dug- 
gan’s_ hospitable 
assistance, we 
steered. 





Be 


The wreck in 1927 before the uncovering process began 





“High above those black crows shall the gallant 
griffin soar!”’ 

It was René-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, who 
said it, as he strode, scarlet-cloaked, along the stone 
bastions of Fort Frontenac — the modern Kingston, 
Ontario — where the waters of the five Great Lakes 
funnel into the St. Lawrence for the sea. The griffin 
was the cognizance of the speaker’s patron, the Count 
de Frontenac, governor of New France. The black 
crows were the Jesuits, foes of both. The year was 
that of 1678. 

Jealous for monopoly alike in souls and beaver skins, 
the sable-frocked, 
self-sacrificing 
fathers had al- 
ready carried the 
cross and com- 
merce as far north 
and west as Su- 
perior’s frigid 
waters. They 
planned a priestly 
empire, sustained 
by the contribu- 
tions of multitudes 
of converts. Within 
its wilderness con- 
fines they wel- 
comed neither rival 
orders of religion, 
nor traders, nor ex- 
plorers. La Salle’s 
ambitions, cut 
across their path. 
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Ere the year was out La Salle began building a 
““‘barque” above the spot where the great cataract of 
_Niagara interposed a 200-foot wall across the water 
route to the west. This was direct invasion of the Jesuit 
domain. On stern and beak-head he carved the armorial 
bearings of his patron, and he named her the Griffin. 
First of all shipping to part the 
surges of the Great Lakes west ot 
of Niagara, in the following = 
summer the Griffin won as 
far west as Green Bay on 
Lake Michigan. Here she was 
illicitly laden with furs — La 
Salle had no license for the 
trade there— and was sent 
eastward in hot haste, to 
placate creditors who had 
seized his holdings at Fronte- 
nac. La Salle himself, and the 
greater part of the origi- 
nal ship’s company of thirty- 
one, remained in the west, 
to prosecute discovery and 
gather more furs. The Griffin 
went eastward in the charge 
of her “pilot,” or sailing 
master, a Danish sea captain 
named Luc, with five sailors. 
She was never seen again, 
and her fate has been as 
much a matter of speculation 
upon fresh water as has been 
that of the Marie Celeste on 
salt. 

La Salle himself suspected 
the sailing master of running 
off with her, to trade with the 
Indians on his own account. 
He thought he recognized him 
in a distant glimpse he had, 
long afterwards, of a white 
man held prisoner by the 
Ottawas. The loss of the ves- 
sel and cargo bore so heavily 
that he named the little stockade in which he vainly 
awaited her return Fort Heartbreak. He had fashioned 
her with incredible difficulty, surrounded by hostile 
savages, in a wilderness whither every spike had to be 
brought from France, and “‘the carriage of every hun- 
dredweight from Fort Frontenac cost eleven livres.” 
The livre was worth twenty cents; but its purchasing 
power in 1678 was the equivalent of modern dollars. 

Father Hennepin, a Recollect priest who tagged on to 
La Salle, wrote of the Griffin, in a book published in 1704: 


“It came to anchor at the mouth of the Lake 
Illinois (Lake Michigan) where it was seen by some 
savages, who told us that they advised our men to 
sail along the coast, and not towards the middle of 
the lake, because of the sands that make the lake 
dangerous when there are high winds. 

“Our pilot, as I said before, was dissatisfied, and 
would steer as he pleased, without hearing to the 
savages, who, generally speaking, have more sense 
than the Europeans think at first. But the ship was 
hardly a league from the coast when it was tossed up 
by a violent storm, in such a manner that our men 
were never heard from since; and it is supposed that 
our ship struck upon a sand, and was there buried.” 
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The wreck has been reduced to a rough rectangle 
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Neither La Salle nor his “pilot” stood in the good 
books of the clergy. Hennepin knew that the Dane 
would come to no good end. When they had been 
caught in a blow going up Lake Huron, and al! 
began to call on the saints and vow a chapel 
to Saint Anthony of Padua, after lowering the 
mainyard and topmast, that 
abandoned wretch had re- 
fused to pray, and he had 
damned La Salle up hill and 
down dale for bringing him 
from salt water to perish 
ingloriously on fresh. Which 
was & warning, in a way, to 
us in Glencairn to treat the 
editor of YACHTING right. 

Father Hennepin’s specific 
account of lowering the top- 
mast and mainyard increases 
the probability that the rig of 
the Griffin was simpler than 
that given her by modern 
artists, including the writer. 
Topgallant and fore-and-aft 
sails shown may be super- 
fluous. A naive portrait in a 
contemporaneous book shows 
only a jib, lug foresail, lug 
mainsail, and topsail. And 
this may have been her whole 
rig. This picture shows a 
large carved griffin on the 
beak-head under the bowsprit, 
and an eagle perched on a 
sort of kiosk at the stern. 

The theory upon which the 
wreck at the western end of 
Manitoulin was identified as 
the Griffin had been evolved 
by the late Harry G. Tucker, 
barrister, of Owen Sound, Ont. 

It was that Pilot Luc, either 
running for shelter in the 
North Channel, or with the 
intention of making off with the ship, had come to 
grief on the Magnetic Reef, which, just awash out- 
side Mississagi Straits, plays hob with the compass. 
Pounding over, the wreck had driven up past Mississagi 
Point, and so ashore, and the crew had perished of frost 
or starvation. 

Skeletons found in two caves near the wreck strength- 
ened Mr. Tucker’s theory. So did the find of a large 
silver watch nearby, with the works rusted away; and 
of a length of chain with hand-hammered square links; 
and of bell-shaped leaden objects, supposed to be cannon 
rammers; and of a cannon ball; and of strips of lead fill- 
ing the seams of the shattered hull. 

Mr. Tucker’s ingenuity in fitting the evidence to- 
gether made converts of everybody in the island; par- 
ticularly as the oldest inhabitant, an Indian named 
John Francis, reputed to be ninety, said that his father 
before him had known of this wreck from boyhood. 

There is no lying in Mississagi Straits, other than 
imported prevarication. The bottom is deep, and hard 
rock, twenty fathoms close up to either shore. All winds 
have a three-mile sweep. The shores are savage with 
sharp stones, and offer very little beach. They look like 
ruined masonry, crowned with trees. The nearest harbor 
is Meldrum Bay, eleven miles around the northeast 
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corner, in the North Channel; eleven miles, that is, 
from Mississagi Light, on the point of the same name. 

So we attacked the wreck overland, starting from 
Meldrum Bay. 

Mississagi Light, on the east side of the straits, was 
the finger post. The wreck was said to be a mile north 
of it. One strand of wire, the light-keeper’s telephone 
line, led through the woods. We followed it, on a trail 
hot as Tophet, over rocks and through sloughs dried up 
by the July heat. Sometimes the wire was on poles and 
sometimes on trees, and sometimes it knocked our hats 
off. But after tracing it for four miles we heard the 
crash of surf on shingle and emerged into the open and 
saw the white lighthouse. W. A. Grant, the keeper, and 
his son John, were expecting us. One look at the savage 
“beach” had decided us against walking up. Their 
launch, a lifeboat salvaged from the wreck of the Turret 
Crown in those parts, rode uneasily in an angle between 
the wharf and the shore. This they manned, and, towing 
a punt, ferried us a mile 
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timber, side by side, drift-bolted together with 74-inch 
bolts of iron, and through-bolted to eight floor-timbers. 
These were in pairs, two inches apart, each floor six 
inches wide and twelve inches deep, and the members of 
each pair touching. Heavier bolts of inch iron, three 
feet long, some with square nuts attached, projecting a 
foot or more above the keelsons, indicated that another 
timber, at least a foot in diameter, had capped the 
latter. The bolts had large, loose-fitting washers, flat, 
hand-wrought rings. There was no trace left of keel, 
planking, or ceiling, other than innumerable spikes, 
curled back and bent into the floors by the grinding of 
ice and shingle. Some of these spikes were eight and ten 
inches long, and a few were six inches. All the wood was 
oak, much decayed. There were some holes, but no con- 
vincing evidence of trenails having been employed. The 
only fore-and-aft timber, except the keelsons, was a 
fragment which seemed to have been originally nine 
inches wide and six inches thick, worked into the outer 

faces of the floors by mor- 





northward in short order. 

Close to a black cleft in 
the gray rock wall they 
anchored. There was next 
to no wind, but the current 
was running out of the 
straits like an ebb tide, and 
the water tossed and heaved 
like the rapids of a river. It 
was only a few yards to the 
rocks, and for this transfer 
the punt was useful. After 
some negotiating we man- 
aged to hop out, dry shod, 
on to the jagged boulders 
and splintered stones which 
formed the “beach.” 

Right in front of us was 
the wreck. Pitifully little of 
it. Grant said the mass had 
been twenty feet wide and 
forty feet long thirty years 
before. It was then bedded 
in the shingle, at the water’s 
edge, and was supposed to 
be of greater extent than 
appeared. But an uncover- 
ing process, begun by win- 
ter gales in 1929, had swept 
away the shingle and left 
bare all there was of it; and 
a low-water season on the 
Great Lakes in 1931 left it 
several yards inland and 
several feet above water 
level. It had evidently been 
stranded a long time, ‘for a wild cherry tree had grown 
up from a cleft in the timbers. But the fires of campers 
and the assaults of hundreds of tons of ice and shingle, 
hurled by southwesterly gales, had reduced the main 
mass of wreckage to a rough rectangle, thirteen feet by 
ten. Individual timbers were scattered along the shore, 
wedged among the stones, for hundreds of yards; and a 
fish tug, recently anchored in the Straits, had brought 
up two frames and some planking on the flukes of her 
anchor, from 125 feet depth. Not far from the largest 
fragment of the wreck lay a pair of floor timbers and a 
section of ribband or wale-strake. 

The main mass of wreckage consisted of a pair of 
sister keelsons, each originally a twelve-by-twelve 








La Salle’s “Griffin,” from the picture which the author con- 
siders over-elaborate, in the John Ross Robertson collection 
of Canadian Historical Pictures 





tices an inch deep, the 
floors being scored to the 
depth of an inch to take it. 
The floors projected about 
five feet on either side of the 
sister keelsons. The longest 
measured thirteen feet. 
Here was all the tangible 
evidence. The planking, and 
the lead strips which had 
filled the seams, had all 
gone. Grant, the lighthouse 
keeper, was positive about 
the lead “caulking.” He 
had picked it out in his 
boyhood. It was a mistake 
as to what metal it was, he 
said, which led lawyer 
Tucker to assert that the 
wreck had once been 
caulked with wedges of 
copper, and to theorize 
that La Salle had been in 
contact with the copper- 
using Indians of Lake Supe- 
rior. Two other objects of 
lead were found, shaped like 
bells or flower pots, the 
base hollowed out to a 
hemisphere, the top deep- 
ened to form a socket. In 
one of these was a fragment 
of oak. Grant had been told 
by a man-of-war’sman that 
these were rammers for 
brass cannon. Another fish- 
erman has since suggested that they were the sinkers 





-for poles used to keep a tunnel-net open, and that they 


had got mixed up with the wreck and tossed up with it 
from deep water. Grant did not entertain that theory; 
but he himself had long before cut up the lead which 
once filled the seams for sinkers for gill nets. 

The silver watch found had disappeared during the 
regime of a previous light-keeper, to whom it was en- 
trusted. The cannon-ball clue likewise vanished. The 
ball was not found near the wreck, but nine miles away, 
on a portage possibly used during the War of 1812 or 
afterwards. 

One cave where the skeletons were found was the 
black cleft we had noticed before landing. There had 
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been seven skulls, and they had been at the lighthouse 
until the then keeper, panicky in a gale which threat- 
ened to lift the tower off its base, threw them into the 
straits. That was forty years ago. One skull was much 
larger than the others. Enthusiasm for the theory that 
the wreck was the Griffin’s produced the statement that 
this skull must have been the Danish sailing-master’s, 
because he was “‘of gigantic stature.’’ Authority for that 
statement may exist; but if it does it would not remove 
the awkward fact that the Griffin’s crew consisted of six 
men, including the sailing-master, and seven skulls 
were found. It is not probable that they carried a 
“‘spare.”’ In an adjacent cave or crevice two more skulls 
were found a few months before our visit. They were 
old and weather marked. Fragments of cedar bark 
wrappings with them explained the presence of all the 
skulls. The Indians of Manitoulin Island for centuries 
deposited the bones of their dead in caves. Collections 
of skulls have been found in caves from one end of the 
island to the other. Towards the east end one promon- 
tory is named Skull Point. 

So the evidence of the skulls got us no farther. There 
remained the deductions to be drawn from the wood and 
iron of the wreck. 

The fioors and keelsons remaining were heavy enough 
for any Great Lakes trading schooner of 300 or 400 tons 
burden. The 300-tonner of the Great Lakes used to run 
up to 100 feet in length, 22 feet beam, and 8 or 9 feet 
depth of hold; and for such a vessel these twelve-by- 
twelve sister 
keelsons and six- 
by-twelve floors 
doubled, and in 
pairs only two 
inches apart, 
would be amply 
heavy construc- 
tion. 

Now the Grif- 
fin, according to 
Father Henne- 
pin, who says he 


was asked ‘“‘to 
drive the first 
pin’? when her 


keel was laid, 
and who saw her 
launched and 
who sailed in her 
everywhere ex- 
cept on her final 
voyage, was from 
45 to 60 tons 
burden. She was 
not a large ves- 
sel. It is on rec- 
ord that four 
men carried her 
“‘great anchor” up the Niagara portage, so it could not 
have weighed more than 400 pounds. Even a century 
later eight feet of draft was all that could be carried 
through the St. Clair flats. The Provincial Marine 
schooner Dunmore, in the year 1794, grounded when 
drawing six feet, and had to be lightered, and took days 
to get through the shallows into Lake Huron. The 
Griffin was small enough to be handled by six men, when 
all work was done by the “armstrong patent.’’ The 
picture Hennepin gives of her on the stocks, engraved 
for him 25 years after she was wrecked, may be taken as 
a fair indication of her size, even if it does have palm 
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“Glencairn” cruising the islands 
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trees growing beside the Niagara river. This engraving 
shows a galliot-like vessel, with the griffin carved on her 
stern. Judging by the figures of the men shown at work 
on her she would not be more than 45 feet long on the 
keel; and this would be long enough for a vessel of from 
45 to 60 tons; and long enough for an explorer’s craft 
which had to push her way through unknown waters 
and moor amid wilderness surroundings. 

Then, we asked ourselves, how big would the timbers 
of a vessel of 45-foot keel be in the year 1679? Echo only 
answered, but there were the famous Bowrey papers to 
go on. These give hundreds of details about the construc- 
tion of the Mary Galley, built by Thomas Bowrey in 
1704. She was a three-masted ship and made voyages 
between England and the East Indies. She was 63 feet 
on the keel and about 75 feet long on deck; larger, there- 
fore, than the Griffin, either as pictured or described by 
Father Hennepin. 

The dimensions of the Mary Galley’s principal tim- 
bers, preserved in the papers of her owner and published 
by the Hakluyt Society, are: keel, 9 inches square; floor 
timbers, 8 inches by 51% inches, for six or eight timbers 
amidships, and elsewhere 6 inches by 5 inches, set on 19- 
inch centers; keelson, 9 inches across and 8 inches deep. 
The Mary Gailey’s tonnage is given as 160 in the papers. 
This exceeds her calculated tonnage by a considerable 
margin, there being apparently as great a discrepancy 
between carrying capacity tonnage and registered ton- 
nage then as now. She was manifestly larger than the 
45-ton or 60-ton 
Griffin. Yet her 
timbers were 
very much 
lighter than the 
6 by 12 floors 
doubled, on 14- 
inch centers, and 
12 by 12 doubled 
keelsons, of the 
wreck on the 
shore of Missis- 
sagi Straits. 
These timbers 
must either have 
formed part of 
the frame of a 
vessel ten times 
as large as the 
Griffin, or the lat- 
ter was built as a 
floating wood- 
yard, with 
enough timber 
and iron in her to 
make a fair load 
of itself for a ship 
of her size to 
carry. Such a 
dray would have been quite impossible for six men to 
pole off the shoals and “track” through rapids, as had 
to be done with the Griffin time and again. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the timber made 
us exceedingly doubtful about this ever having been the 
Griffin. We gathered a back-load of nuts, bolts, spikes 
and splinters, and chug-chugged back to the lighthouse, 
where son John had tea waiting for us. After a pipe, in 
the gray of the gloaming, we hit the telephone-wire 
trail in reverse and argued the thing out as we plodded 
the four miles up hill and down dale back to the main 
(Continued on page 108) 








“Alamo’—A New 148-Foot Diesel Yacht 








Rosenfeld Photos 

“Alamo,” owned by William F. Ladd, of New York, and launched 
recently on the Delaware River, is the latest fast Diesel to be built. She 
Shows, therefore, the modern development in this type of vessel for 
coasiwise cruising and short ocean runs. Built of steel throughout, from 
designs by Tams, Inc., she is a handsome and well proportioned yacht, 

















with attractive living quarters and plenty of deck space. The reproduc- 
tions show the living rooms in the after deckhouse, the dining saloon in 
the forward house, which is slightly depressed, and the engine room. 
Two 375 h.p. Winton motors give “Alamo” a speed of 16 m.p.h. 
Mathis Yacht Building Company were the builders 
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T HAS long been my 
| belief that there are 

many potential sailors 
confined to golf links and 
tennis courts solely because of 
an erroneous idea that their 
secret passion — cruising in 
sail—is a rich man’s sport 
quite beyond their limited 
means. This misconception 
arises, no doubt, from the 
general impression that 
yachting must of necessity en- 
tail such expensive adjuncts 
as a high-priced floating pal- 
ace, a crew of trained sailors, 
and membership in some well- 
known and correspondingly 
costly club. The layman does 
not always realize that prob- 
ably the most enjoyable type 
of cruising is that afforded by 
a relatively small boat han- 
dled in conjunction with one’s 
friends — who also help share 
the burden of expense. To 
step on board such a vessel is 
to enter one’s vacation resi- 
dence, with the overhead 
taken care of in the charter; 
and the cost of the trip can be 
made to compare favorably 
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“Mercedes,” an able “down easter,” gave two summers of inexpensive cruising along 


the New England coast 


Why Not Charter? 


Cruising Inexpensively —How It Has Been Done 
By J. D. THOMPSON 











“Carlsark,” with her new cutter rig, was sailed from Green- 
wich to Casco Bay, Maine, and return during a vacation 
of two and one-half weeks in 1931 





with that of any vacation so- 
journ at the seashore or in the 
mountains. 

My own experience, of 
cruising each year since 1926 
with Tom Floyd-Jones and 
other friends, is living proof 
of the correctness of this 
theory, and I daresay there 
are innumerable other sailors 
of equally limited means who 
could also offer figures to back 
my own. Tom and I, in our 
six years as shipmates, have 
tried three distinct types of 
cruising, and at no time have 
our individual expenses for 
any one summer exceeded the 
sum of $365. The average, as 
a matter of fact, is nearer 
$200. 

The three types of cruises 
mentioned include coastal 
cruising, or “harbor hop- 
ping,” in a small auxiliary not 
more than 35 feet over all, 
where time is no object and 
harbor visits as long as de- 
sired; ocean racing in a 
schooner not under 65 feet in 
length; and coastwise cruising 
in medium-sized auxiliaries 
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providing considerably more 
comfort than the first classifi- 
cation and possessing the 
speed necessary to ‘‘get 
places” in the decidedly lim- 
ited time afforded by a two- 
weeks’ vacation. I submit a 
brief résumé of our experi- 
ences (and expenses) in the 
hope that it may reach the 
attention of some would-be 
sailor in a sandtrap behind the 
fourteenth green and persuade 
him to concede the hole and 
commence looking for what he 
really wants in one of the 
numerous boat yards along 
the coast. 


+ + + 


Our maiden trip, in 1926, 
was a slightly unusual case, in 
that we got our boat — the 
30-foot yawl La Cubana — 
free, on the condition that we 
outfit her for the season. As 
outfitting included the pur- 
chase of one new mizzen and 
two new headsails, which were made in Stamford for the 
total sum of $150., the bargain was not an exceptional 
one. We made up for this somewhat, however, by doing 
enough of the work on her to keep the yard bill below 
one hundred dollars, even if we did have to put up quite 
an argument to be allowed to work on her hull. La 
Cubana was no ball of fire, as boats go, but at least she 
initiated us into the joys of cruising that delightful area 
lying between our home port, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
and Nantucket Island, giving us our first real visits to 
the harbors of Eastern Long Island Sound, Fisher’s 
Island, Judith, Newport, the Elizabeth Islands, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket. 

There were only three of us 
on that trip, yet our expenses 
for the whole business totaled 
exactly $450., or just $150. 
apiece. Our bill for provisions 
was high that year at $125., 
but that was unquestionably 
due to our inexperience, and 
we: never equaled, relatively 
speaking, in the years which 
followed. On the whole, 
though, if that figure of $150. 
starts you back towards the 
golf links, just estimate what 
any other five-weeks’ vaca- 
tion would set you back! 

Early in 1927 Tom bought 
a 35-foot ‘‘down east”’ sloop, 
the Mercedes, for $1,000; and 
as that was the same sum for 
which he sold her three years 
later, we have always con- 
sidered that absolute posses- 
sion of her cost but $60. a 
year, or the rather mythical 
six per cent interest rate on 
the principal involved. She 
had a sweet line if ever any 








“Fame,” long and lean, was second across the finish line 
in the 1930 Bermuda Race 
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Old lumber coasters still ply their trade along the New England and Nova Scotian coasts 


boat had one, but the labor necessary to put her in shape 
was appalling. However, we set to work on her as soon 
as the snow was gone, scraping, caulking and painting 
literally for weeks on end, and what the yard rules 
wouldn’t permit us to do ourselves my brother Gordon 
and I paid for to help make up for Tom’s layout. With 
paint and incidentals totaling $30., and the yard bill 
close to $80., we finally got her overboard for a sum less 
than $200., including the interest mentioned above. 

Our destination that summer was Maine, probably 
because my brother had a feminine objective in that 
section of the world. We actually got no further east 
than Newburyport, Mass. 
From the moment we weighed 
anchor at Greenwich every- 
thing was ‘“‘ag’in us.” The 
engine, set on too sharp an 
angle, froze stiff shortly after 
we started — and indeed the 
poor thing never ran again. 
Relying, then, solely on sail, 
we met nothing but fog and 
head winds all the way down 
the Sound; and finally, after a 
day’s break in the weather, 
we blew out our weak main- 
sail in a nasty sou’wester off 
Point Judith. Six days after 
our departure from Green- 
wich we limped into port at 
the Vineyard, where we spent 
the better part of another 
week mending sail and re- 
placing our mechanical scrap 
iron with one of those one- 
cylinder two-cycle ‘‘ putt- 
putts” that can run upside 
down — if you know the com- 
bination! 

That summer was the first 
time we had been east of 
Cape Cod, so after giving up 
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the Maine coast idea during another flurry of hard luck 
off Newburyport, and sending the determined brother 
on to his rendezvous by train, the remaining three of us 
spent several weeks ‘‘doing” the area between Cape 
Ann and Cape Cod. Mercedes was no yacht, even if she 
did get a card from the hospitable Corinthian Yacht 
Club at Marblehead, and we three looked more like 
bums than gentlemen, but I still believe that the best 
way to know the fascinating ports of that storied section 
of our coast is to visit them as we then did. 

With provisions, and the extraordinary expenses in- 
volved in our reconditioning at the Vineyard together 
aggregating about $210., the cost of the entire trip that 
year was approximately $500., or $125. apiece. Forgotten 
items might increase that figure to $150., but even that 
is cheap enough considering the value received. 

In 1928 we did not put Mercedes overboard, sailing 
instead as working guests on one of the large schooners 
in the Bermuda Race. The education we received during 
that passage in what not to do in an ocean race was the 
seed from which grew, a year and a half later, our de- 
termination to enter a boat of our own (even if merely 
chartered) in the next Bermuda Race. 

The summer of 1929 once more saw the Mercedes back 
in the water, this time with a brand new suit of sails 
which were made for us by a firm on South Street — and 
which, though fitting perfectly and of the best material, 
cost exactly $120.! Our cruise that year came under the 
same category as the 1927 venture, except that in 1929 
we had but three weeks’ vacation. Consequently, we 
hurried down east to the Vineyard, from where we set 
out to spend the bulk of our precious time cruising 
Nantucket Sound and visiting the harbors of the Cape 
as far east as Provincetown. Mercedes was overboard 
that year from late in April till mid-November, however, 
so we naturally sailed her constantly in the evenings and 
over week-ends both before and long after our vacation 
trip. 

It is impossible to arrive at an exact figure of that 
summer’s expenses, for the simple reason that I have no 
record of the small items involved in the frequent use of 
the boat in home waters, but I doubt if the following 
estimate is far off. Sails and yard bills, allowing for 
incidentals, were approximately $250., with the cruise 
adding another hundred. On top of that were such items 
as a $30. mooring rental, $40. for miscellaneous gear, and 
probably another $50. for tips and the like, spent for 
odd jobs requiring outside help. Add to those amounts a 
rather generous $150. extra for week-end supplies, and 
you have a grand total of $620. for the entire summer. 
And even if that were underestimating by $100., which 
I’m sure it’s not, the total cost for each of the three of 
us was only $240. — for almost seven months of sailing. 
During the winter which followed, Mercedes was sold. 

Our next venture in the nautical line took on added 
significance in view of the approaching Bermuda Race. 
It was in December, 1929, that Tom and I decided to 
enter a boat of our own, so to speak, in the 1930 race, 
rather than chance a repetition of our near fiasco of two 
years previous. That decision brought up two big prob- 
lems, of course — a boat suitable in seaworthiness and 
speed for the purpose, and the immediate collection of a 
syndicate to assist in the sailing and financing of her. 

In the solution of the first problem we encountered 
many difficulties. Finally, however, some time in Feb- 
ruary, after months of fruitless search, the schooner 
Fame, designed by Crowninshield, was mentioned. 
We had to go to Marblehead to see her, and although 
four years ‘‘on the beach” had dimmed her surface 
beauty, one view of the sweet line of her hull was enough. 
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Long and lean, she looked fast even in her cradle, with 
her four-year-old paint hanging in strips and her sprit- 
less stem unceremoniously crowded out over the street. 
After a month of dickering with her owner in Porto 
Rico, we chartered her for two and a half months, with 
the agreement that he would have her commissioned for 
us by the first of May. 

With Fame as selling talk, the task of completing the 
collection of our syndicate became much easier. Our 
original nucleus already included, besides Tom, Gordon 
and myself, three young veteran sailors, Jack Brooks, 
Jack Dickerson and Jack Lewis. Frederick Powers, then 
owner of the schooner Buccanneer, consented to be our 
navigator and brought with him another applicant in 
the person of Stuart Powers. Blake Willcox and Wallace 
Jordan completed the working personnel, so we crowned 
the venture by inducing Bowdoin Crowninshield, de- 
signer of Fame and half-a-thousand other fine boats, to 
be our skipper. 

We had Fame at Greenwich for seven weeks before the 
race, and although we sailed her enough during that 
time to become thoroughly accustomed to her, we de- 
voted most of the first month to the very hard work of 
getting her in shape for ocean work. We did “‘blow”’ our- 
selves to a paid hand, but no one man could have had 
her ready for sea in ten years. There was endless painting 
to be done, running rigging to be spliced and rove off, 
standing rigging to be adjusted, lifeline stanchions to be 
made and set up, carpentry jobs galore, a gallows frame 
to be made, provisions to be purchased and stowed, and 
literally thousands of incidentals to be collected. Of 
course, we all had our own personal businesses to attend 
to, but by detailing specific tasks to each man, and 
working nights and week-ends, we eventually had 
Fame in fair shape for her coming test and could begin 
to spend more time sailing her. 

In the Rye-to-New London Race, just prior to the 
Bermuda run, Fame had the conditions that suited her 
best, and hung up a record that is likely to stand for a 
while. With a fine breeze on her starboard quarter, she 
reeled off those 80-odd miles in 9 hours and 23 minutes, 
finishing at 2:43 a.m., exactly 50 minutes ahead of the 
second boat. 

In the Bermuda Race, Fame got away to a good start 
in a light breeze, and shook off all but about seven of 
her opponents before Montauk Point was abeam. 
Then she settled down to the business of trying to get 
by such stern stuff as Lion’s Whelp, Rugosa, Mistress, 
and Viking. Yankee Girl, then far behind in the ruck, 
was completely forgotten, and indeed never again en- 
tered our thoughts until four days later. 

With another ideal breeze on her starboard quarter, 
Fame clipped off a neat 209 miles during the first noon- 
to-noon run, and led the fleet. At nightfall of the second 
day, however, with only two boats in view, to starboard, 
she nosed into a soft spot among six successive water- 
spouts, and at sunrise four sails were in sight astern. 
They dropped below the horizon when the breeze came 
in, but the night of slatting, with no appreciable head- 
way made, had shaken our sense of security. That 
second 24-hour run was only 111 miles, and although 
we did 172 the next day to total 492 in 72 hours, we were 
still pessimistic. After all, being scratch boat, we 
couldn’t afford to waste a minute. 

The morning of the last day dawned gray and wet, 
and our feelings were not helped by the presence of a 
big sail, later identified as Lion’s Whelp, astern. A lucky 
eight o’clock sight revealed our position as nine miles 
from the finish line, as well as the fact that during the 
night an unexpected current had set us seven miles to 
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leeward! An hour later, with Bermuda finally in view 
through the drizzle, we spotted a white can buoy to 
weather of us and nearer the finish line — where no such 
object showed on the chart. That ‘‘buoy,’’ under full 
sail, was doing about seven knots, and happened to be 
our old friend Yankee Girl, imbued with the very natural 
desire to be the first boat in! She was, and led us by a 
good half-hour; for while we were hacking up against 
the wind, making up for our leeward set, she, more to 
the westward, laid the line on one board. So that was 
that! 

The expense of carrying a 66-foot schooner for two 
and one-half months, with a paid hand and the extraor- 
dinary costs incident to outfitting for an ocean race, 
was naturally higher than our 
average for former summers. 
The charter price, plus the ad- 
ditional heavy outfitting which 
we had agreed to assume, 
totaled $2900. A man for two 
and one-half months cost $350. ; 
provisions, a like amount; 
extra yard work, $125.; and 
incidentals close to $200. That 
aggregates, roughly, $4,000., 
or about $365. apiece. That 
seems like a stiff figure in 
these times, but remember 
that it meant a large boat for 
half the summer, with a unique 
vacation thrown in; and that, 
due to these same hard times, 
it could probably: be dupli- 
cated this year for little more 
than one-half that amount. 

As pleasant as that venture 
with Fame was, our trip in 
1931 was even more enjoyable, 
at least from the standpoint 
of cruising. Tom and I still 
possessed our as yet unsatisfied 
desire to see something of the Maine coast, yet our 
time was definitely limited to the customary two weeks’ 
vacation. That meant acquiring a relatively fast boat, 
and a boat that would not have to run for cover at every 
threat of bad weather. If we were to see anything of 
Maine we couldn’t afford to take our time getting there. 

The boat we were fortunate enough to get for our 
purpose was 
Carlsark, the rep- ~~ 
utation of which 
as an able cruiser 
had been defi- 
nitelyestablished 
by three Trans- 
atlantic passages 
and a two-way 
trip through the 
Mediterranean. 
Following her re- 
turn from the 
Voyage to 
Greece, the rig 
was changed 
from ketch to 

jib-headed sloop. 
With her abun- 
dant light sails, 
she was ideally 
suited to our 
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Shooting the sun from the deck of “Fame” under ideal 
conditions in the Bermuda Race 





“Carlsark,” running before the wind, made a fast run across the Gulf of 
Maine from Cape Cod 
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needs. In fact, she represented cruising luxury to us, 
accustomed as we were to the slowness and very limited 
accommodations of the old Mercedes. 

Five of us were in on this charter, by which we had 
Carlsark for a month and a half, from the first day of 
July till the middle of August; and as our cruise did not 
start until late July, we had ample opportunity to use 
her in the Sound beforehand. The cruise itself, while 
only two and one-half weeks in duration, was nearly 
perfect from the point of view of boat and weather. And 
because of its unusual charm I shall describe it, briefly, 
as an example of what anyone else who so desires can 
duplicate this coming summer. 

On Friday, July 24th, Jack Lewis, Walter Taylor and 
I cleared Carlsark’s mooring in 
Greenwich Harbor and headed 
east before a gentle W.N.W. 
land breeze. At 6:30 that 
evening we picked up Tom in 
New London, and four hours 
later were again on our way 
towards far horizons. On Sun- 
day, the fifth and final member 
of our party, Kingsley Jarvis of 
Toronto, joined us at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and that night we 
cleared for Maine. 

We left the Vineyard at nine 
o’clock, heading out across 
Nantucket Sound before a 
fresh S.W. breeze into a gor- 
geous rising moon. At three in 
the morning, on the slack of 
the tide, we entered Pollock 
Rip Slue, and in another hour, 
with the ocean once more be- 
neath our keel, were running at 
a good seven knots along the 
outside forearm of Cape Cod. 
Just after breakfast we took 
our departure from the Peaked 
Hill Bar whistler, and with a fair sou’wester piping up 
astern, headed out across the Gulf of Maine for Seguin 
Island Light, distant 100 miles. That day’s run, under 
fair skies and a favoring breeze, represents the cruiser’s 
delight. 

Shortly after sunset the breeze shifted into the north- 
west, and at midnight, when Tom roused out Jack and 
me to take over, 
the pungent 
odor of pine 
trees announced 
the near presence 
of our objective, 
further proof of 
which was offered 
by the gleam of 
Seguin Light 
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some ten miles 
dead ahead. 
We put into 


Boothbay that 
morning, once 
the sun had dis- 
sipated the water 
fog, and after 
cleaning ship 
went in to see 
the town. That 
(Cont. on page 104) 
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The Parachute Spinnaker 


A Solution of the Problem of How to Carry a Larger 
Spinnaker with a Shorter Boom 


By DR. MANFRED CURRY 


undergone many changes in the last years, the 

shape of the spinnaker has remained unaltered. 
Practically all English or American spinnakers are 
made with parallel strips of cloth running either ver- 
tically or horizontally. (See sketches No. 1, 2 and 3.) 
Cut in this manner the sail bellies out more or less 
according to the strength of the wind, and its size is 
determined by the length of the spinnaker boom. This 
boom, on the other hand, conforms to the measurements 
of the jib triangle, 7.e., its length bears a fixed relation 


A indore mainsails and jibs on yachts have 
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Right. A parachute spinnaker on a 
20-Square-Metre racer. It is effec- 
tively spilling the wind into a light, 
overlapping jib 


to the distance between the mast and the point where 
the jib stay touches the deck. Now, in modern boats the 
latest aerodynamic experiments have resulted in a short- 
ening of the base of this fore triangle. This, in turn, has 
caused the spinnaker boom to be shortened by almost 
fifty percent. 

This tendency has resulted in the desire to find some 
method of still using a large spinnaker in spite of short 
spinnaker booms, and is the direct cause of the develop- 
ment of the parachute and funnel spinnakers. 

It was as early as 1925 that I first tried using a 


Left. A 
which solves the problem of getting 
a large sail with the short spinna- 


parachute spinnake: 


ker booms prescribed by the rules 
where the base of the fore triangle 
is short 
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spinnaker from a larger yacht on my little racers. I cut 
this big sail in two at half its height, discarded the upper 
part, and shirred the cut edge of the lower part. In the 
very first regatta my competitors were unable to keep 
up with me on the course before the wind. But in very 
light breezes this spinnaker hung as limp as a nightshirt, 
as it was too heavy for the wind. 

In Germany, this idea was immediately taken up by 
the sailmaker who made my sails, and we improved 
the spinnaker by replacing the folds caused by shirring 
with spindle-shaped breadths of canvas. These meet in 
one point at the top, whereas they only approach one 
another at the foot of the sail. In order to make the head 
of the sail spread, a broad strip of wood or light metal 
takes the place of the small wooden block used uni- 
versally today except in Germany. (See sketch No. 6.) 
The spindle-like cut of the canvas breadths produces a 
sail similar to a parachute, with a relatively short base. 
This is the solution to the problem of how to carry, with 
a short boom, a spinnaker formerly carried with a boom 
twice as long. (See sketch No. 5, with the correspond- 
ing spinnaker boom beneath it.) In other words, one 
can now carry a spinnaker almost twice as large as those 
formerly carried, with a boom of equal length. By using 
as light a material as possible the parachute-like opening 
and ballooning of these new sails is facilitated. 

Even a light wind inflates this sail like a balloon, 
and it is easy to tell from afar which boats are using 
a parachute, and which a normal spinnaker. The former 
are much larger and swell in the slightest breeze, while 
the old-fashioned small spinnakers hang limp. 

It is high time that Americans adopt this innovation, 
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Figures 1, 2, 3. Normal methods of sewing cloths in spinnakers 
with the strips running vertically or horizontally 





Figure 4. Old style 


triangular wood 
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which has been thoroughly tried out and introduced on 
all German yachts, both large and small. Otherwise, 
boats from the other side of the Atlantic may experience 
an unpleasant surprise in foreign waters when running 
before the wind. 

One firm of American sailmakers, at City Island, has 
been coéperating in my experiments and has assisted 
me most energetically in improving this new type of 
spinnaker, and has adopted my idea of using the very 
lightest canvas. In the case of spinnakers for the larger 
yachts this is possible only by reinforcing the light 
weight material with a netlike construction, thereby ob- 
taining an unusually light and at the same time strong 
enough sail to be of use in the larger sizes. The reinforce- 
ment can be woven into the material in the form of 
squares, or can be applied to the points of greatest 
pressure on the different parts of the sail. This idea (a 
patent for which I have applied) is absolutely new and 
is as yet unknown in Germany. 

I may mention, also, that there is a way of improving 
an old spinnaker which is too large and heavy for a light 
wind and therefore flops about the deck or drags in the 
water, but which, on the other hand, fills out in a strong 
wind, under which conditions it might be even larger. 
A second hauling point (see sketch No. 7) is fastened in 
the head of the sail at a point which makes it the right 
height for a very light breeze. By this means one can 
hoist the sail in the normal way at the upper hauling 
point in a strong wind (making use of the full sail area), 
and in a light wind haul it up at the second lower point, 
thus reducing its size and preventing it from collapsing 
and dragging in the water. 


Figure 6. In the parachute 
spinnaker a broad strip of 
wood or light metal replaces 
the small wooden headboard 
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headboard for . 


spinnaker 


Figure 5. A parachute 
spinnaker, showing how 
it will fill and spread 
though only a_ small 
boom is used 


Figure 7. Spinnaker, 
showing two hauling 
parts for reducing the 
size for very light breezes 





The Skipjack 


The Second of a Series on Some Distinctive 
American Types of Small Boats 


By H. |. CHAPELLE 





HE most popular hull form for cheap 
sailing yachts is the V-bottom, some- 
times known as the ‘“‘diamond-bottom,”’ 
but more widely called the ‘‘skipjack.”’ 
This type of hull is a direct descendant 
of the sharpie, and has some similarity 
in design. The skipjack is a natural 
development of the old Nonpareil sharpies of the early 
eighties, and was developed to permit the use of greater 
displacement than was desirable in the Nonpareil type 
of hull. The V-bottom hull had a limited popularity on 
Long Island Sound, particularly in the vicinity of New 
London, Conn., in the eighties. Clapham had developed 
this type at the conclusion of the evolution of the Non- 
pareil sharpie. Why the type is called “‘Skipjack”’ is not 
evident, but the name was applied very early in its 
development. 

It was on Chesapeake Bay, however, that the skipjack 
was most highly developed, and where it enjoyed the 
greatest popularity. The Chesapeake skipjack has 
always been given a fine reputation for speed and 
weatherliness, 
and is one of the 
most striking 
and distinctive 
of American 
small sailing 
boat types. The 
history of the 
type is still in- 
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fairly accurate. 

The New 
Haven type of 
sharpie was em- 
ployed in the 
oyster business 
on the Bay in 
the early days, 
and it is possi- ly 
ble that these Yip 
boats were in- : 
troduced from 
the Sound about 
1868. However, 








larger and more burdensome_boat than was necessary 
on the Sound. 

Except for this situation, the weather and water 
conditions on the Bay are like those on the Sound. Both 
bodies of water can be very rough and uncomfortable, 
and both are very shoal in places, particularly on the 
oyster beds. Thus the demand for light draft boats 
existed in both places. However, the Bay oystermen 
appear to have had a preference for the sloop rig in the 
early days; even in the log canoes this rig was popular. 

At any rate, the early sloop-rigged and beamy 
sharpies on the Bay were given a little deadrise aft, to 
make them sail better, and this type became known as 
Hampton Flatties. Their rig was that of a gaff-rigged 
sloop, without a bowsprit. These boats were rarely over 
30 feet in length, and had no cabin. Another type was 
also developed; these were called ‘‘ Bateaux,’’ and were 
small, narrow, flat-bottomed boats, leg-of-mutton sloop 
rigged; they were open boats, and most of them were 
double-enders. As the necessity for larger and more 
burdensome boats increased, the development of the 
skipjack from 
the Hampton 
Flattie was in- 
evitable. This 
improvement 
must have taken 
place sometime 
in the early 
nineties, though 
the skipjack is 
not mentioned 
in print until 
much later. 

Skipjack 
yachts have 
been popular, 
not only with 
amateur de- 
signers and 
builders, but 
with profes- 
sionals. The 
famous yawl, 
Sea Bird,in 
which Thomas 
Day crossed the 
Atlantic, is one 
of the best 


Fig. 1. A typical Chesapeake skip- 
jack, the lines being taken 
from an existing boat 













the sharpie, 


known of skip- 





jack yachts, but 





while still used 
on the Bay, was 
never a very 
popular type 
there. The rea- 
son for this was 
that the dis- 





she differs 
greatly from the 
Chesapeake 
model, Day’s re- 
port on her 
qualities, as well 











tances to mar- 
ket on the Bay 
were greater, 
requiring a 








as later reports 
on copies built 
on her lines, 
show that 
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Construction details of typical skipjack 





pounding was not wholly overcome; it is apparently 
impossible to avoid this fault in the V-bottom hull. It 
seems likely that the seaworthiness of the model has 
been somewhat over-rated. However, the Bay skipjack 
has many excellent features and has been quite success- 
ful, while V-bottom sailing yachts have not been uni- 
formly satisfactory. Many such yachts are slow and do 
not carry their sail as well as could be desired. A study of 
two fast sailing Chesapeake skipjacks seems to show 
the reasons for the lack of success of the V-bottom in 
yachts. 

The skipjacks on the Bay vary in length from 28 to 
60 feet, but all are built on the same rule of thumb 
proportions. The lines of two examples were taken off, 
one 38’ by 13’ by 4’; the other, 30’ by 10’ by 2’ 2”. Both 
were on a similar model, differing only in minor de- 
tails. The larger boat hac been built about 1898, for 
the oyster business; the smaller boat, of about the 
same date of build, was a farmer’s boat. Because of 
(Pig. similarity, only the smaller skipjack is illustrated 

Fig. 1). 

Through the kindness of M. V. Brewington, Jr., the 
Bay rules for building skipjacks are available. They are 
as follows: The greatest beam is one-third of the length 
on deck, and is located between one-half and two-thirds 
of the length on deck abaft the stem. The width of the 
transom is about three-quarters of the greatest beam. 
The flare of the sides varies from 2” to 3” for each foot 
of depth amidships, according to the practice of the 
builder. The mast step is located one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the length on the water line, abaft the stem, varying 
somewhat with the size of the boat, and the mast rakes 
about 75 degrees to the l.w.l., the masthead coming 
directly over the point of greatest beam. The length of 
the mast is equal to the length on deck, plus the greatest 
beam. The length of the bowsprit, outboard, is equal to 
the greatest beam. The length of the boom is equal to 
the length of the hull on deck. The length of the center- 
board is one-third the length on deck, and is placed in 
the middle third of the aforementioned length; the 
board does not appear above the deck. 

Fig. 1 shows the peculiarities of the type. Attention is 
called to the following points: The chine, in side eleva- 
tion, shows the same amount of straightness in the 
forward end as was seen in the sharpie. The rabbet of the 
bottom is a curve of the same character as the chine, 
and the run is long and flat; the deadrise is always small 
amidships. The chine is always submerged amidships 
and at the stem. The freeboard is always low amidships, 
but there is a strong sheer, which gives high ends, 
particularly forward. The low freeboard, sweeping sheer, 
and long cutwater, combined, give a very graceful ap- 
pearance to the hull. 

The long cutwater and the head rails are typical of 
nearly all of the Bay types, but the reason for them is 
not apparent, though the upper, or head rail, is useful as 
a place on which to stand when furling the jib. The 
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bowsprit is secured by one or two gammoning irons, and 
by the characteristic knight-heads, as well as by the 
bitts. The stern varies; some boats have a transom, as in 
the figure, while others have overhang and an inboard 
rudder. Most of the skipjacks steer with a wheel, except 
in the smaller boats. In any case, the stem and transom 
are set with a strong rake, which seems to vary as the 
flare of the sides. If the stern has overhang, the quarters 
are quite thin, due to the height of the chine at the 
stern. 

The open rails, supported by short pipe stanchions, 
through which bolts pass, are common. Like the 
sharpies, the skipjacks load aft, and so trim by the 
stern. The center of buoyancy is about amidships. The 
hull, 6 inches above and below the |.w.1., is sheathed with 
galvanized sheet steel, as ice protection. The center- 
board is of the usual type; there is no special gear or 
construction. The lanyard is made fast to the case in 
the main hatch, as a rule. The pin is high in the case; the 
case supports the deck amidships, where the dredge 
winch is located in an oyster boat. 

The deck arrangement varies, in accordance with the 
size of the boat and the trade in which she is employed. 
The house is most commonly forward, and usually 
contains two berths and a stove. There is often a wooden 
horse for the jib sheet, and sometimes one for the main 
sheet, too. A large main hatch, about amidships, is 
sometimes accompanied by a small hatch aft; if the 
house is aft, the small hatch is placed forward, of course. 

Few skipjacks have more than two men as crew, and 
are often sailed single-handed; hence their rig is very 
simple and rather light. There are some peculiar features 
in it which are worth attention. The mast is of large 
diameter at the deck and tapers to a small head; it is 
supported by two shrouds on each side, set up with 
lanyards. The shrouds are quite slack, which allows the 
rig to be rather flexible. There are also two stays, a 
jibstay and a stay to the masthead. Both lead to the 
bowsprit; the jibstay, which, like the shrouds, does not 
run all the way to the masthead, passes through the 
bowsprit and thence to the cutwater. The masthead 
stay leads from a mast band aloft to another band on the 
bowsprit, to which the two bowsprit shrouds and a 
chain bobstay are also attached. The shrouds and stays 
are all of galvanized rigging wire. It is usual to take up 
the slack in the stays by hogging down the bowsprit 
with the chain bobstay and jibstay turnbuckles. The 
hook at the end of the bowsprit serves as a fairlead for 
the anchor cable, to clear the head gear and to prevent 
chafe. While this must bring a heavy strain on the 
bowsprit, it appears to do no harm. There is nothing 
unusual in the mainsail or jib, except that the head of 
the mainsail sets flying, and a peculiar fitting of the 
lazy-jacks of the jib. These are attached to a spectacle 
ring, which rides on the masthead stay and are raised or 
lowered with a halliard attached to the ring and reeving 
through a cheek block on the mast. A similar rig 1s 
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Fig. 2. A 30-foot skip- 
jack yacht, from designs 
by the author 






































occasionally used on the mainsail, the ring 
riding on the toppinglift which in such 
case is of wire. The idea of this rig is to 
prevent fouling when the sails are being 
hoisted. The jib is fitted with a downhaul 
reeving through a cheek block on the 
bowsprit, and the mainsail is fitted with a 
reefing tackle, which reeves through a 
cheek block on the boom in the usual 
manner. The main boom toppinglift is 
made fast aloft, with a thimble in the 
lower end, through which a lanyard is 
rove. This passes through a cheek block 
on the boom. 

The reason for the extreme rake of the 
mast is hard to discover. Probably, it is 
a matter of custom. It possesses two 
practical advantages, however, which seem 
to have importance. The first is that it 


permits the mast to-be placed well for- ahi 


ward, giving more usable deck space, 
which would otherwise be impossible in a 
leg-of-mutton sloop without the use of a 
tremendously long main boom. The other 
reason was discovered when calculating 
the center of effort; the center moved 
forward very little when the sails were 
reefed. Were the mast vertical, the move- 
ment of the center of effort forward would 
be great, and while this would not be 
a serious fault in a narrow boat, in a 
wide vessel it would cause excessive lee 
helm, and therefore hard steering. This 
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length on deck 27 41 
Beam Extreme ¢ ¢- 
Dratt, without board / 4 


quality is sometimes observed in beamy 
yachts with the so-called ‘‘modern”’ 
jib-headed rig, when reefed down in 
strong winds, for this same reason. On the 
whole, the skipjack rig is an efficient one, 
considering area and cost. 

The handling of the skipjack is an 
important matter. They are sailed well 
heeled to put them on their chine, when- 
ever possible, so as to prevent pounding in 
rough water. It is only when upright or 
when running on their chines that the 
skipjack model does not pound. It is 
obvious that, at certain angles of heel, the 
hull is riding on a flat bottom, and pound- 
ing therefore is unavoidable in all V- 
bottom sailing hulls. The two advantages 
that the skipjack has over the she ie are 
the eliminating of pounding when up- 
right, particularly at anchor, and the pos- 
sibility of employing greater displacement. 

The construction of the skipjack is 
marked by economy in labor, materials 
and cost. In general, the construction of 
the skipjack is similar to that of the 
sharpie; the sides are strengthened by 
sheer battens and chine logs, the strakes 
are held together by cleats closely spaced, 
extending from sheer batten to chine log. 
The bottom is cross-planked. In old boats 
the planks are laid on at right angles to the 
keel, but in later boats the planks are laid 
at an angle of about 45 degrees, sloping 

(Continued on page 110) 


\ Fig. 3. A 27-foot skipjack 
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modified for yacht use 
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“Viking” (left) and the new American Six-Metre “Nancy” turning to windward in light 
weather during the race for the Prince of Wales Trophy sailed at Bermuda 


“Viking’ Beats American ‘Sixes’ 


Six Yachts Sail Close Series for Prince of Wales 
Trophy in Varied Weather Conditions 


season for Atlantic Coast yachtsmen has opened 

with the spring series at Bermuda, when the sailors 
from the “Onion Patch” do their best to show the 
American tars, who are lucky enough to make the trip, 
just how a boat should be sailed. In this praiseworthy 
desire the Bermudians were eminently successful this 
year, for they not only took the Long Island Sound 
Interclub team into camp for the first time in Bermuda 
waters, but with two local ‘‘Sixes’’ racing against four 
American Six-Metre yachts, they were successful in 
winning the Prince of Wales Trophy, first placed in 
competition this year. 

Inasmuch as the Bermuda one-designs and the 
Interclubs have met many times before, and the relative 
merits of the boats are pretty well known, the greater 
interest this year is centered in the meeting of the 
‘‘Sixes,”’ particularly as one of the American boats, the 
Nancy, is a new craft, built by the Seawanhaka Yacht 


f= the past few years the American yacht racing 


Photos by Bermuda News Bureau 


Club to race in England this summer, and making her 
first appearance in this series. Nancy was designed by 
Olin J. Stephens, of Sparkman & Stephens, with a view 
to meeting the hard conditions usually found in British 
waters, and in the Bermuda series she showed great 
promise, although she did not win and had to be content 
with fourth place, this lowly position being due chiefly 
to an unfortunate foul, which caused her withdrawal in 
one race and the loss of all points. The winner of the 
series was the Bermudian Viking, owned by the Trim- 
ingham brothers and sailed by Eldon Trimingham, who 
has long been a hard nut to crack for Americans looking 
for sailing honors. 

The Six-Metre series followed the Interclub-Bermuda 
one-design team match, and was sailed April 12th to 
15th. Bermuda was represented by two of their Anker- 
designed ‘“‘Sixes,” built in 1929, the Viking and the 
Achilles, the latter sailed by J. E. Pearman. The four 

(Continued on page 104) 


Start of the last day between the American and Bermuda “Sixes.” “Lucie” first across 
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“Wanderer,” 104 feet over all and Diesel-electric powered, in the J. F. James Shipyard at Essex, 


Mass., where she was built. Her design is an adaptation of German North Sea trawler lines to which the 
Maierform principle was first applied 


“Wanderer” 


A Diesel-Electric Cruiser Built to the 
Maierform Principle 


W ANDERER is a unique cruiser and in many 
respects a pioneer ship. She is propelled with a 
submarine Diesel-electric drive and is the first 
yacht in America built to the Maierform principle. 
This type of propulsion system was specified because 
her owner, Mr. R. W. Allen, claims that there is no more 
need for an engineer in a cruiser’s engine room than 
there is for a mechanic under the hood of an automo- 
bile. With Diesel-electric drive, complete control of the 
power plant is centered in the pilothouse, even including 
the starting and stopping of the Diesel motors. The 
Maierform type of hull construction and design was 
applied because Wanderer was built for extended off- 
shore cruising, anywhere, under any conditions. She is 
a complete little seagoing vessel, right down to such a 
detail as being equipped with buckets made of monel 
metal. 

Wanderer is 104 feet overall, 23 feet beam, and 11 
feet draft, and in general appearance resembles the North 
Sea power trawlers, which were the first vessels built 
to the Maierform principle. This type of hull form may 
be driven at higher speeds through rough seas — and 
smooth seas as well — with less power than a normal 
displacement hull. Decks remain drier and there is 
greater stability and maneuverability with a Maierform 
hull than with a normal hull. If all these statements 
be true — and reasonable proof will follow — then the 
Maierform principle is well worth the attention of 
yachtsmen. 

This principle is a commercial development and the 
comparison given above with a normal hull form was 
for commercial vessels. However, yacht design, par- 
ticularly where seaworthiness and service are prime 
considerations, often follows in the footsteps of hull 





design evolved by commercial usage. Witness the de- 
velopment of the Malabar type of schooner from the 
Grand Banks fishing schooners, and other comparisons 
of a similar nature. When the Royal Netherlands Steam- 
ship Co. docks a steamer to have her bow cut off and 
replaced by one built to the Maierform principle the 
resulting change must be considered advantageous to 
merit the cost of the alteration. What is applied 
to commercial vessels with advantage may be applied to 
yacht design. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Maierform principle applies only to displacement hulls 
of relatively low speed-length ratios, which does not 
include the modern cruising motor boat or runabout, 
but does apply particularly to larger Diesel or steam 
cruisers. Maierform lines are suited to sailing yachts, 
although it will be observed that the Maierform hull 
form is not unlike existing sail boat hulls. 

The late Professor Maier, an Austrian naval architect, 
devoted his life to the development of a commercial 
hull form which, besides having a low resistance to 
movement through the water, could be driven at nearly 
full speed through heavy seas without damaging the 
vessel. In tank tests conducted over a period of years 
Professor Maier discovered that the water particles, in 
passing along the hull of a normal ship form, traveled 
in an irregular waving course, or, in other words, did 
not follow the line of shortest distance between the 
points where the particles first came in contact with the 
hull and finally left the hull surface. Therefore, each 
individual particle of water created more skin friction 
than was necessary because it rubbed over a greater 
length of hull surface than necessary. Like a ship steering 
an irregular course between two points, power was 
wasted. This, however, does not infer that the water 
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particles must travel in straight lines. 
They follow ribband lines of the 
shortest distance around the hull in 
the same manner that a ship steers a 
great circle course over the curved sur- 
face of the earth. In short, the Maier- 
form principle produces a hull form 
around which the particles of water 
travel the shortest possible distance 
and, therefore, the skin friction is 
reduced to its minimum. 

The model testing eventually de- 
veloped a form which satisfied the 
above conditions and resulted in a 
triangular shaped forebody with par- 
allel sections sloping at about 45 
degrees to the centerline. The ac- 
companying photographs of the Wan- 
derer and the express steamer Jle de Beauté illustrate 
the resulting form and show the similarity to sail boat 
hull forms, particularly double-enders. It was also pre- 
dicted that this type of forebody, with the triangular 
entrance, would have less resistance to waves than the 
normal form and that it would prevent solid water 
from coming on deck because of the flaring bow. These 
later characteristics could only be proved with full-sized 
vessels in actual conditions, so two boats were built 
with which to conduct comparative tests. 

Two 35-foot boats were built, 1 to 4 scale reproduc- 
tions of North Sea trawlers; one with the lines of the 
latest: conventional trawler, and the other on Maierform 
lines. Each was equipped with the same power. The 
first test was made in smooth water with the engines 
running at 1,000 r.p.m. The Maierform boat left the 
normal form boat far behind over a measured mile 
and it was necessary to turn up the revolutions to 1,200 
in the normal form boat in order to keep her abreast 
of the Maierform boat. Then the two boats were run 
out in the open sea and the normal form boat was left 
still farther astern. These comparative tests of the two 
boats of equal displacement were conducted in all sorts 
of sea and weather conditions and the overall result 
showed that the average decrease in resistance was from 
8 to 10 percent. The success of these experiments justi- 
fied the building of numerous trawlers on Maierform 
lines. In comparative performance tests the new trawl- 
ers showed a gain of 25 percent. The model tests showed 
a decrease in resistance of only 14 percent, so the added 
gain with the full-sized boats must be explained by an 
increase of seaworthiness and a smaller loss of speed in 
heavy seas and under actual service conditions. With 
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The French express cruiser 
“Ile de Beauté” is the result 
of the pure application of the 
Maierform principle which 
has produced a handsome com- 
mercial vessel with lines worthy 


of a yacht 


+ 


“Wanderer’s” bow, showing 
the influence of the Maierform 
principle in developing a cut- 
away forefoot and V-shaped 


sections 


od 





this proof, larger vessels were built to Maierform lines 
and it is said that if the third sister ship to the Bremen 
and Europa, which was planned, had been built she 
would have been designed according to Maierform 
principles. There are 30 Maier ships in service today. 
It was on the strength of the foregoing proof that 
Wanderer was built to Maierform lines. Her owner 
wanted her more for hard usage than for good looks, 
so she is not as handsome as she might have been. 
However, one look at the photograph of the French 
express steamer Jle de Beauté shows that the Maierform 
lines can produce a handsome and sweet-lined vessel. 
In fact, this steamer looks more like a yacht than a 
commercial vessel. Often the simple and fundamental 
laws of nature force man-made design to develop forms 
of greater beauty than he would otherwise create to 
suit his own eye. Air resistance has caused engineers to 
design better looking automobiles and airplanes than 
were first built without a complete knowledge of aero- 
dynamics. This effect of natural laws is particularly 
noticeable in the development of sailing craft. We have 
seen, in recent years, the sorry result of man-made re- 
strictions causing ugly designs with sawed-off sterns and 
the like. If the laws of nature are allowed to take their 
course and designs are built to follow only the demands 
of these natural laws the resulting form will have a 
beauty of purpose that surpasses man’s originality. 
The Maierform principle, in its conformity to natural 
laws, has produced a handsome vessel in the French 
express cruiser, and she may be taken as a criterion 
because cargo space was not a necessary consideration. 
And here we have an example of the influence of the 
natural laws of hydraulics in creating a thing of beauty. 
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Wanderer’s power plant and interior equipment are 
equally as interesting as her hull form. The Diesel- 
electric drive was designed and installed by the Elliot 
Company, makers of submarine Diesel-electric propul- 
sion systems, the Diesel motors being two De La Vergnes 
with a rating of 300 h.p. at 750 r.p.m. The two Diesel 
motors are direct connected to 200 kilowatt generators 
and 50 kilowatt auxiliary generators and these units 
are mounted on each side of the electric propulsion 
motor which supplies the shaft with 400 h.p. The elec- 
trical system provides variable voltage control of each 
armature of the propulsion motor, which permits of 
smooth acceleration, rapid reversing and remote control. 
By pressing a button in the pilothouse each operation 
can be controlled through a five-panel switchboard in 
the engine room. The speed is controlled by a vertical 
handle moving in a fore and aft direction and actuating 
two groups of rheostats connected with the armature 
and field of the propelling motor. When the lever is 
pushed forward or backward polarity contacts come into 
action and determine the direction of rotation of 
the motor. In addition to the master controller in the 
pilothouse, there are control push button stations, speed 
indicators, manual and automatic steering devices, oil 
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gauges, ammeters, a Sperry Gyroscope and record- 
ing instruments. In connection with the control system 
is a complete and elaborate system of siren alarms in the 
pilothouse which sound a warning if there is overheating, 
failure of oil and water pressure. 

The deck arrangement and interior layout, with their 
fixtures and fittings, are remarkably simple and there- 
fore serviceable. There are no ports and the quarters 
below are entirely ventilated and illuminated artificially. 
Forward are the quarters for the crew which are reached 
from the deck through a companionway protected by a 
heavy steel booby hatch. Next aft is a spacious galley 
equipped entirely in monel metal with electric refrigera- 
tors and electric stove. Abaft the galley are the owner’s 
quarters which are attractively but simply decorated. 
In the after end of the deckhouse is located the battery 
room which:contains a large battery installation con- 
taining 56 Ironclad Exide cells. 

Wanderer was launched from the J. F. James Ship- 
yard, at Essex, Mass., last fall. She has a cruising speed 
of 13 knots, which gives her a radius of 10,000 miles. 
With her heavily built hull and complete power plant, 
Wanderer should prove equal to any test of weather 
and make an ideal round-the-world cruiser. 








The fore deck and interior views of “Wanderer” bear evidence of the 
simplicity and practicability of her layout. The heavy steel booby hatch 
on the fore deck protects the companionway leading to the crew's quar- 
ters. The galley, with its electric stove, is complete in detail and finished 





entirely in monel metal. The after end of the pilothouse provides 
lounging quarters and a chart table handy to the wheel forward. Look- 
ing forward in the pilothouse there is the Sperry Gyro compass with 
repeater over the wheel, and all the controls near at hand 








International Dinghies—So Called? 
By G. ERNEST MACRAE 





IT WAS with very genuine pleasure that 
your many Canadian subscribers read 
in the February issue of Yacutrine the 
article by John 8S. Barnes on what he 
\ calls the ‘International’ Dinghies. 
: : He evidently loves the sport of small 
wrriwereens boat racing and knows whereof he 
writes. May I go a little further than Mr. Barnes does, 
and mention one or two things, which from the Cana- 
dian point of view, at least, should not be overlooked, 
and, for some reason, were quite ignored? 

In Toronto, where the art of small boat construction 
and the sailing of the 14-foot dinghy has become a 
science, we have one outstanding designer, amateur at 
that, to whom, in common fairness, unreserved credit 
should be given. International dinghy races on Lake 
Ontario, or local contests, owe their position to Charles 
W. Bourke, of Toronto, whose drawing skill and keen 
knowledge of actual racing requirements have been 
placed at the disposal of all who are interested. It is 
Bourke’s great gift to be able to put into designs what 
personal experience in actual racing conditions tell him 
is needed. It is a rare gift, and the result is that his 
boats outrank competition, and have made Toronto 
and Lake Ontario “the recognized home of the finest 
racing skippers and the fastest 14-foot dinghies on 
salt or fresh water.” It was C. D. Mallory, President 
of the N. A. Y. R. U., who paid this fine tribute. To 
back his opinion, he owns one of the Bourke boats. 

Bourke does not agree with what Barnes says in con- 
nection with the use of the divided sail plan. The latter 
dismisses this most important 
experiment as follows: ‘‘ Both 
classes carry a mainsail of 
only 140 square feet. This 
sail plan is, I think, preferable 
to the jib and mainsail in a 
boat of this size. A skipper 
and crew of one is kept pretty 
busy handling the sheet and 
the centerboard, which take 
continual shifting when rac- 
ing. I also question the effi- 
ciency of a sail as small as the 
jib would be on a dinghy. 
Therefore, the added cost 
would hardly be justified.”’ 

Bourke has gone very fully 
into the jib and mainsail plan 
with Chris Ratsey and others. 
Its use in British waters is 
common and it is now also 
being tried out in the States. 
Its great and chief advantage 
is that the drag on the helm 
going down the wind when it 
is blowing is done away with 
almost entirely, and that the 
division of the limited sail 
area affords a much better 
balance and is easier on the 
skipper. On the wind, also, 
speed is not affected at all; if 
anything, it is improved. 

Using the single sail, these 
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The Royal Canadian Yacht Club 14-feot dinghies, de- 
signed by C. W. Bourke, are highly developed racing craft 


14-foot boats are the devil to hold in a seaway. There is 
too much pressure aft, and in dead-down-the-wind runs 
the only method is to “beat to leeward,” as you Amer- 
icans so aptly term it. It is felt that with the sail reduced 
by the amount that goes into the jib, whatever that may 
figure, this pressure, by consequent distribution of 
balance, will offset this trouble. Anyway, we won’t be 
surprised to see it in use this summer up here in Cana- 
dian waters. 

At the annual meeting of the Lake Sailing Skiff Asso- 
ciation, which is the governing body on Lake Ontario of 
small boat interests, held in Toronto in January, it was 
decided to do.away with metal masts, “‘gybing’’ center- 
boards or rudders, and to limit the lateral area of plank 
booms to six square feet. It was felt that the experimen- 
tation period was, perhaps, going too far, and that a 
curb should be put upon it. Also, a committee was ap- 
pointed to report upon the advisability of a standard 
type of boat for the benefit of the more conservative 
small boat sailors. 

On the Canadian side of Lake Ontario the 14-foot 
dinghy has developed into an out-and-out racing 
proposition, and the Bourke boats are beyond doubt 
the “last word.”’ Notwithstanding the limit put on 
gadgets of one kind or another, this speed race will 
continue. It might be wise, perhaps, to let those who 
wish to do so carry on within those restrictions as they 
are, and for those who may wish a more substantial 
craft, to formulate restrictions for such a class and make 
known at once the findings of an appointed committee. 

In this connection, would it not be well for Mr. 
Barnes and his Henderson 
Harbor yachtsmen to get in 
touch with the secretary of 
the L. 8. 8S. A. and find out 
just what will be called for in 
the new standard type? Hen- 
derson Harbor is a Lake 
Ontario port, and it will add 
value to their boats if they 
comply to the qualifications 
and specifications of the As- 
sociation. The measurement 
rule that these boats must 
comply with at the present 
time is: 14’ over all; 5’ 74%” 
extreme beam; 16’’ minimum 
depth of hull; area of larg- 
est cross section, 875 square 
inches; sail area 140 square 
feet. 

I do not know where Mr. 
Barnes got the name “Inter- 
national”’ dinghies for the 
boats he describes. Interna- 
tional, to us, has meant 
competition with foreign-de- 
signed boats, and, so far, 
Rochester, New York, has 
been the place that has 
forced the racing on Lake 
Ontario and done its share in 
the competition for suprem- 
acy, keeping pace with the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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A Small 
Single-Handed 


Cruiser 








By 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 


A short after overhang may be made into a handsome 
stern if the upper part of the transom is rolled home 


handed cruiser for YacuTING, I have kept in mind 

the thought that in times such as these the first 
cost must be kept to a minimum, as well as the cost of 
upkeep. This means, therefore, small dimensions and 
as much boat as possible on the selected minimum 
length. The accompanying plans are the result of 27 
years of cruising experience in small sailing and auxiliary 
yachts, ranging from a 16-foot waterline knockabout 
to my last three cruisers, Tamar I, 37 feet long, Tamar 
IT, 34 feet 4 inches, and Tamar II1, a 311%-footer built 
last year. All were from my own design. 

I believe that a boat which is to be sailed single- 
handed must be extremely seaworthy. She must be 
small enough so that her weight, area of sails and size 
of anchors do not call for extraordinary physical strength. 
The anchor’should not weigh more than 40 pounds for 
the ordinary hook and 60 pounds for the heavy anchor, 
as the single-hander must be able to handle his ground 
tackle fast and has no time to winch an anchor in slowly. 
When the anchor is broken out it must be gotten clear 
and up on to the bowsprit, or on deck, quickly, or else 
the boat may drag ashore or foul other boats before one 
has time to get underway. 

The hull should be as burdensome as possible, yet 
without too great weight, and the waterline should be 
long, for length means speed, seaworthiness, and tends 
to prevent excessive pitching. Stability should be great, 


i GETTING up the design of this small single- 







as ability to carry sail may be absolutely necessary if 
caught on a lee shore short-handed. I know of nothing 
so nerve wracking as a boat that is quickly overpowered 
and has not the ability to work to windward when caught 
in such a predicament with an increasing wind and sea. 

Fair beam with a moderately hard and deep bilge 
should be incorporated so that the boat will sail on her 
bottom and not heel in ordinary fresh winds more than 
about 20 degrees, for the comfort of the crew must be 
considered and the cabin kept livable. There should be 
a fair amount of deadrise so as to get a hull that is 
reasonably deep and not on top of the water, a moderate 
“‘S”’ in the garboards to hold bilge water in the bottom of 
the boat and raise the center of buoyancy, which will 
add to the stability. Forward, the forefoot should be 
deep and sharp. The overhang at the bow should be 
short, but sufficient, so that the hull will have some re- 
serve or surplus buoyancy to prevent deep pitching, but 
not enough so that the bows are so full as to give undue 
head resistance when going to windward in a sea. 

I would prefer a slight hollow in the waterline for- 
ward so as to give an easy entrance, and I believe this, 
combined with the proper amount of flare and freeboard, 
will make a dry boat and add windward ability. 

Aft, the overhang should be fairly short, but long 
enough so that there is room properly to step the miz- 
zenmast if a yawl rig is used, and give some room to 
handle this sail; or, if a sloop or cutter rig is used, that 
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the first reef is within easy reach of the deck. The sec- 
tions aft should have a fair amount of deadrise and the 
upper part of the stern transom should be rolled home 
to prevent damage to the rails and to keep the sheet 
from fouling the corners of the stern. This makes a 
very handsome stern transom for a short overhang, as 
may be seen from the photo of Tamar III. The quarters 
should be fairly easy, but not too slack. 

Try and have fairly long and straight buttock lines 
aft, and quite deep bow lines forward, with fair, easy 
diagonals, and all waterlines as long as possible. If all 
of these are properly proportioned the hull can be driven 
fast on all points of sailing. 

The topsides should have considerable freeboard and 
sheer. Don’t go to excess here but have enough so that 
the boat will keep herself fairly free of water and not be 
putting her deck under quickly if it comes on to blow. 
Too much freeboard and sheer will make a boat sag to 
leeward badly. 

The lateral plane should be long, with considerable 
drag, and should be deepest at the after end. This will 
tend to give windward ability and also make a hull that 
will steer well on all points of sailing. 

For ballast I should use an iron casting outside below 
the keel, with about 80 per cent of the ballast in this 
casting. This should extend aft to the rudder and be 
so shaped that it will always protect the bottom of 
the boat from damage if one ever gets aground. The 
rest of the ballast can be carefully stowed inside the 
hull, where it will best trim the boat and add most 
to the stability. It must be placed or stowed so that it 
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cannot shift. The percentage of ballast should be from 
38 to 48 per cent of the total displacement of the boat, 
varying with the type of boat. With about 80 per cent 
of the ballast outside, and a draft of about one quarter 
the waterline length and a beam of 38 to 42 per cent of 
the waterline length, one could be assured of a very 
able small craft and one that would not capsize if 
knocked on her beam ends, provided a reasonable 
degree of common sense were used in designing the rig 
and the remainder of the boat. 

A hull with sections, or rather a body plan, based 
somewhat on the best of the so-called Friendship sloops, 
with certain modifications, would make an excellent 
small single-hander. A boat with a hull about as de- 
scribed would make an ideal cruiser for coastwise work 
or even for an extended sea voyage, if the owner has the 
necessary physical ability and endurance. She should 
run and reach well, would be nearly self-steering, and 
would go to windward well. Many persons belittle 
windward ability, but do not overlook the fact that pre- 
vailing winds at certain times of the year are generally 
from a given direction, and if one goes cruising with the 
wind fair, then, sometime, one must return against 
the wind. I know of nothing so discouraging as trying 
to make, say from Mt. Desert, to somewhere in Long 
Island Sound, in the prevailing summer southwester 
in a boat that will not go to windward reasonably well. 

The design I am describing is not intended to be a 
motor sailer, for there are still persons who want to do 
their cruising under sail, or if they have a motor it is 
for use in case of accident, in calms, or while in canals. 
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The type of boat I am suggesting is suitable for sailing 
in localities where there is at least six feet of water, 
which is the case in the majority of places where most 
of our coastal cruising is done. Of course, if cruising is 
largely done in shoal waters, an entirely different type 
of boat should be used, say a shoal centerboarder with 
considerable ballast outside, a boat drawing not over 
three feet to three feet six inches, or even a shoaler boat 
with all the ballast inside. 

For a single-hander, I have a strong preference for 
the yawl rig, although the ketch, sloop, or cutter rig 
could be used if preferred. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of these four rigs are pretty well known, for 
they have been discussed widely, and each individual 
is usually “‘set”’ in his choice or in his prejudices; but 
I might briefly state my reasons for the choice of the 
yawl rig for a small boat that may be chiefly sailed alone. 
Only the jib-headed yawl rig is under consideration, as 
I do not consider the gaff yawl as desirable. The same 
objections to the latter apply as to the gaff ketch: the 
gaffs sag off and the rig is not good for windward work. 


ADVANTAGES: In a yawl rig, the mainmast is from 
20 to 23 per cent of the waterline length from the for- 
ward end of the waterline. The mizzenmast should be 
as close to the rudder stock as possible. From 37 to 43 
per cent of the total sail area is in the jib and mizzen, 
hence the sails are of small area per unit so that they are 
easy to handle. Thus there is perfect balance under whole 
sail, under jib and mizzen, or jib and mizzen and reefed 
mainsail, or with a reefed or whole mainsail. At anchor 
the boat will lie in the wind with mizzen set sheeted in 
flat, and mainsail set but sheet slacked. The jib-headed 
rig can be equipped with permanent backstays and miz- 
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zen springstay so that spars are always well stayed and 
there are no backstays to handle. The mainmast is far 
enough forward so that a long cabin trunk can be used 
and the mast stepped through the main deck. If prop- 
erly balanced, the boat will be self-steering, or nearly so. 
The mainsail can be lowered and reefed while the boat 
is being sailed under jib and mizzen. If caught with in- 
creasing wind the boat can be sailed under jib and miz- 
zen and mainsail slacked off shivering. With sheets on 
travelers there is nothing to do except steer after the 
sails are trimmed. The cockpit is entirely clear of ob- 
structions, even the main sheet. 


DIsADVANTAGES: The yawl rig is more expensive 
than the sloop or cutter, but not quite as expensive as 
the ketch. It is not as efficient to windward as the sloop 
or cutter, but is better than the ketch. There are a large 
number of spars, blocks and pieces of rigging to take 
care of. The mizzen outrigger and bobstay sometimes 
foul the tender when being towed or at anchor. On the 
whole, this rig is, I think, a combination of efficiency and 
ease of handling that should recommend itself highly 
to the single-hander. 


The accompanying sketches, which consist of a sail 
and profile plan, deck plan, midship section, and four 
varying cabin plans, show about what I have in mind as 
suitable for a boat for single-handed cruising. This de- 
sign would produce a craft that is small enough to be 
handled alone without too much physical effort, and 
which is still large enough to be reasonably seaworthy 
and not lively at sea. 

The principal dimensions are: length over all, 26’ 4”, 
length waterline, 21’ 6’; beam, 9’ 1”; draft, 5’ 0”; 
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overhang forward, 1’ 3’’; overhang aft, 3’ 7”; freeboard, 
bow, 3’ 11’; freeboard, least, 2’ 214’’; freeboard, stern, 
2’ 8”; sail area, jib, 105 square feet; mainsail, 261 square 
feet; mizzen, 95 square feet; total sail area, 451 square 
feet. Displacement, about 11,000 lbs.; ballast outside, 
about 4,000 Ibs. of iron; ballast inside, about 1,000 lbs. 

A little study of the shape of the midsection and the 
profile, taken in conjunction with the remarks in the 
first part of this article, will enable one to visualize 
the shape of the hull I have suggested. The rig is very 
obvious and I think needs no further explanation, as 
I feel sure that it illustrates that my preference is 
strong for a Marconi yawl. 

While I have made this design so that the boat may 
be sailed as a single hander, I have in no way suggested 
that I think single-handed sailing is particularly de- 
sirable, sociable or enjoyable, so I am presenting four 
different arrangements for suitable 
cabin plans. 


CaBin Pian No. 1. This plan is 
arranged for the comfortable accom- 
modation of two persons, although 
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amidships and the back cushions are put on the extended 
section so that there is formed a double berth 6’ 6” by 
4’ 0’, about like the lower in a Pullman sleeping car. 
There are also two clothes closets and a removable 
dining table. Aft, partly in the cabin and partly under 
the after deck, are two high berths. These give good 
quarters for two persons, a livable cabin, and emergency 
quarters for two more. This arrangement might appeal 
to those who like the galley forward. 


Pian No. 4. Here I have used the same toilet and 
galley arrangément as in Plan No. 1, with the small 
living cabin amidships of Plan No. 3, with the Pullman 
extension seats and upholstered backs, lockers behind 
and shelves above. Forward, there is a nice double cabin 
that can really be called a stateroom. What better 
arrangement could be wished for? The curtain can be 

pulled and the stateroom closed off 
from the rest of the boat. There are 
sleeping accommodations for four. 
The galley is aft, where many believe 
it belongs on a small boat, and there is 
a good toilet room and clothes closet. 





three may be carried by having an 
extra mattress to put on the floor of 
the cabin. Aft, on the port side, is a 
really workable galley with space for 
coal or gas stove, sink, dish shelves, 
refrigerator, dresser and numerous 
food and utensil lockers. Opposite is 
a fair-sized toilet room with general 
storage shelves and oilskin hanging 
space therein and a good-sized locker for shore clothes. 
Amidships are two extra long transoms and a dining 
table. Forward are two lockers for general boatswain’s 


stores, and a large forepeak for anchor cables, etc. This 
plan is conventional and has proved most practicable. 


CaBIN PLAN No. 2. For three persons. The galley is 
the same as in No. 1, but in place of the toilet room a 
high berth has been provided. Two transoms are shown, 
about the same as in Cabin 
No. 1. The clothes locker 
has been moved to the for- 
ward end of the cabin. 
Lockers and shelves are in 
the forepeak, somewhat as 
in Plan No. 1. The toilet 
has been moved into the 
forepeak. This is not a 
desirable location, but 
thanks to the deep forefoot 
and fair freeboard and 
sheer, there is plenty of 
room there and the toilet is 
out of the way. 


Sail plan of 26-fost 
over all single- 


hander 


Puan No. 3. There are 
still people who like the 
galley forward, so I have 
shown a plan with the gal- 
ley in this location. The 
toilet is in the forepeak, as 
in Plan No. 2. Amidships 
is a small lounging cabin 





Midship section 


Other arrangements can be used 
and it is probable that many persons 
have their own pet schemes for 
utilizing the cabin space. 

There is room abaft the cabin steps, 
below the bridge deck, and under the 
forward end of the cockpit for a 
motor. I would suggest a motor some- 
where between 5 and 15 horsepower. There are many 
makes of one-, two- and four-cylinder types that can be 
chosen that will give this power at 500 to 1000 r.p.m. 
and that will give the boat a speed of from 41% to 7 
nautical miles an hour in smooth water. Recently, 
there have been developed at least four 4-cylinder motors 
of 314” bore and 4” stroke that are light, short, power- 
ful, have electric generators and starters, that will 
handle a two-bladed propeller of 17 to 18 inches in 
diameter, and 9 to 10 
inches pitch, at 1000 to 
1200 r.p.m. A motor of 
this type will be of suffi- 
cient power to drive the 
boat ahead in anything but 
the most severe conditions, 
and would probably give 
her some headway in an 
exposed harbor, if one had 
to change locations owing 
to dragging anchors. I 
would prefer the propel- 
ler to be in the center- 
line, the aperture being as 
small as possible, rather 
than off center. One of 
these 4-cylinder motors is 
less than 32 inches long. 

The deck arrangement 
should be as simple and 
convenient ‘as possible. The 
cockpit shown is about 4% 
feet long, and narrow, so 











with transom seats with 


that if it is flooded it will 
not hold sufficient water to 





upholstered backs, and 
lockers for bedding behind 
the backs and shelves. 
These transoms pull out to 


endanger the boat. With 
four large scuppers it will 
(Continued on page 118) 








Gasoline Tanks and Their Installation 


By GEORGE F. CROUCH 


occasional items headed ‘“‘The Gasoline Tank 

Exploded”’ and the motor boat owner, reading 
the garbled description of the mishap, is led to believe 
that gasoline is as dangerous and deadly an explosive as 
dynamite or nitroglycerine. The actual fact of the mat- 
ter is that gasoline is not an explosive in any sense of the 
word but is a fuel just as is coal or heavy oil, and no more 
dangerous, until its vapor has been mixed with air — 
and in the proper proportion to form an explosive 
mixture. 

Tanks filled with gasoline cannot possibly explode. If 
subjected to enough heat, raising the pressure inside the 
tank until it can resist no longer, then the tank will blow 
up. When that happens the inflammable gasoline will 
take fire in the air. A water tank may blow up in the 
same fashion but water will issue as steam. There is the 
fundamental difference. 

Safety in handling gasoline aboard a boat, or any- 
where else, comes down to one simple rule. All the elab- 
orate precautions are based on this one thing which, if 
carried out, makes the fire hazard a negligible quantity. 
Make the complete installation of the gasoline system in 
the boat such that it is impossible for the smallest drop 
of gasoline to get out into the air from the tank, the feed 
lines, valves, filling pipes or the carburetor, and that is 
all there is to it. 

All of which sounds simple, but the actual carrying 
out of the detailed work involved in such an installation 
is the result of years of careful study and much experi- 
ence. Even the smallest and most insignificant fitting 
may render the whole thing void as far as safety is 
concerned. How often does one read that “‘racing is the 
experimental laboratory for the motor boat industry’’? 
Whether or not the entire truth of that statement is 
admitted, the fact is that the test of high-speed racing on 
the entire gasoline system is a very severe one and any 
details which are satisfactory for installation in a racing 
boat of the highest type are more than satisfactory for 
general service. Practically every one of the details 
advised and described in this article have had the racing 
test referred to above. 

From the records of fires aboard boats, the most daa- 
gerous time is during, and just after, the filling of the 
tanks. While the filling is going on it is impossible to 
avoid having some mixture of gasoline vapor and air. 
But this should not be permitted to collect in the boat or 
in any confined space. Smoking is, of course, taboo, and 
even worse is striking a match or using a lighter. The 
average cigarette or cigar will not ignite gasoline vapor 
unless it is puffed vigorously, but a live spark dropping 
down upon high-test gasoline will ignite it. So the ‘‘No 
Smoking”’ rule should be rigorously enforced. All cook- 

ing operations should be suspended during the period of 
filling and special care should be taken on days when 
there is no wind to blow away the vapor. 

The construction of the tank and the filling pipe has 
much to do with the safety of the ship. The filling pipe 
should make a positive and gas tight connection to the 
deck or cockpit filling plate. Unless this is done gasoline 
may run down into the hull around the outside of the 
pipe, and once in the hull the danger is a real one. When 
the tank is held in chocks or saddles fastened to the 
bottom of the boat such a tight connection is not easily 
made because there is always considerable working of 
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the hull between the deck and the bottom. Various forms 
of slip joints and packings are used but the best and 
safest construction is to use some form of flexible, metal- 
lic gas-tight hose between the deck plate and the tank. 
Several forms suitable for such use are now on the mar- 
ket and can readily be obtained in suitable diameters. A 
rigid brass pipe connection between the tank and the 
deck plate is not advised, particularly for a light boat 
where one often sees the deck pulled out of shape by the 
strain on the filling pipe. 

From the flexible tube, the filling pipe should lead 
down to the bottom of the tank. This shuts off the free 
surface of the gasoline in the tank and exposes only the 
small surface in the filling pipe. Fine mesh screens can 
be placed at the top of the pipe if they are desired, but 
with the pipe carried to the bottom of the tank they are 
scarcely needed. 

If the filling pipe is carried down to the bottom of the 
tank as advised, then the air in the tank is trapped and 
nothing would flow into or out of the tank until that air 
is released. It is necessary to provide a vent to let the air 
out. This may be done either by fitting a separate boss 
on the tank to take a vent tube, or better yet carry the 
vent from a boss on the fitting which takes the filling 
pipe, and thus reduce the number of tank fittings, each 
of which should be carefully riveted and then sweated, 
soldered or welded in place. From the tank the vent pipe 
should lead to some safe and protected point on the 
outside of the hull and should be bent over in the form of 
a trap or a gooseneck to prevent water and other for- 
eign matter from getting into the tank through the vent. 
The tendency when installing the vents is to make them 
too small. They should be at least half the diameter of 
the filling pipe to prevent the accumulation of excessive 
pressures in the tank should unusual conditions arise. 
This large vent really acts as a sort of safety valve for the 
tank rather than as an entrance and escape for the air 
which is replaced by the gasoline. 

Many and diverse materials are used for the tanks. 
Copper, monel or Everdur, tinned or galvanized iron, 
and aluminum or duralumin are found in the tanks of 
boats of different types. For the racing boat, where 
weight is of much importance, an aluminum or dural 
tank will save considerable weight and will usually 
outlast the racing hull and motor. For the cruiser or 
runabout, one of the other materials is much to be pre- 
ferred, not only on account of its durability, but also 
because it is much cheaper and the saving in cost can be 
used to better advantage on other items in the construc- 
tion of the boat. 

Copper, monel or Everdur are the best materials as far 
as lasting qualities are concerned, and the last two, by 
reason of their strength, make possible the use of thinner 
sheets than galvanized iron or copper. Iron, either gal- 
vanized or tinned, is a very satisfactory tank material 
provided that the tinning or galvanizing is done after 
the tank has been formed. When the tank is made of 

sheets which have been coated before they are formed, 
and drilled or flanged, some of the protective coating 
will be damaged and the unprotected metal exposed to 
the action of any corrosive impurities which may be 
present in the fuel. But since most gasolines are of a high 
degree of purity and since the outside of the tank can be 
protected by paint, even these will give years of service. 

The strongest, lightest and most satisfactory tank for 
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general use is the cylindrical form with the heads either 
rounded out or concaved into the tank body. Such a 
form can be built more cheaply and can be of lighter 
material for a given size than if the tank has large flat 
surfaces which bulge under the head of gasoline con- 
tained in it. Many methods of forming the seams in the 
sheets of which the tank is made are used. In light work 
a lock seam which is flooded with solder after the tank is 
made is a decidedly satisfactory construction. When the 
metal is heavier the joint may be riveted and then made 
absolutely tight by welding or by soldering. Some tank 
manufacturers with special equipment and trained 
operators are able to furnish welded tanks in even the 
lightest gauges, making them practically a one-piece job. 

If cylindrical tanks are used, then the fittings for the 
filling pipe and for the feed line and any other attach- 
ments should have ample flanges which are inside the 
tank. These are put into place before the last head is put 
into the tank and are held in place by three or four 
rivets. Then solder is run entirely around the flange and 
works its way between the flange and the plating of the 
tank. The reason for placing the flange on the inside 
of the tank is to facilitate the flooding of the flange with 
the molten solder which is more easily done when the 
flange is on the inside of the tank than when on the 
downward curving outside. 


Tank straps should 
have substantial lugs 
riveted on to take 
clamping bolt. If 
merely flanged over 
the flange will 
spring, as shown by 
dotted line, and tank 
will go adrift 


No matter how the tank is made, it should be tested 
before being placed in the boat. All outlets except one 
should be plugged tightly and then air pressure of five 
to ten pounds per square inch should be applied through 
the one outlet which has been left open for that purpose. 
If the tank can be immersed in a tank of water, any leak 
will be shown by the formation of bubbles. But much 
care is needed to inspect each inch of every seam and 
every rivet head and flange. Gasoline will seep through 
a hole in the metal which will show only the smallest air 
bubble. If there is no vat or tank in which the testing 
can be done, good results can be secured by testing the 
tank when pumped up to the testing air pressure with 
a solution of soap and water. This solution is sponged 
over the surface to be tested and if there is a leak it will 
be shown by the formation of a bubble. It requires a 
sharp eye to detect the little ones. 

Sometimes it is necessary to repair a tank which is in 
service or which has been emptied recently. If possible, 
the tank should be thoroughly cleared of all gasoline 
vapor by blowing steam into it. The empty tank from 
which the gasoline has been drained is the dangerous 
tank; the tank which is filled with gasoline is not 
dangerous. During the war hundreds of submarine 
chasers were built for the government by yards which 
had no previous experience with work of that character. 
The gasoline tanks in these boats were huge rectangular 
affairs and the government specifications demanded 
that they be tested by filling with gasoline and then 
putting a hydraulic head on them by threading a stand 
pipe into one of the fittings on the tank top. Even though 
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the tanks were given a careful air test before the hy- 
draulic test with gasoline, it was rare to find one which 
did not show seepage of gas at some point. As each tank 
held over 600 gallons when filled, it was a long and 
tedious process to pump it out, steam the tank, make 
the repairs and then go through the testing process 
again with perhaps the chance of having it to do all over 
a second time. As long as the tank was completely filled 
there was no danger of explosion but only that of fire 
on the outside of the tank, a fire which could be readily 
extinguished with heavy pieces of carpet. Repairs were 
made with a hot soldering iron without any trouble at 
all when the tank was full. But the men who did the 
work would not believe that the gas in the tank was not 
explosive. When they had a chance, they tried to repair 
a tank after they had emptied the gasoline out of it with- 
out thoroughly cleaning it by steam. The result was 
just what might have been expected. In one instance 
the tank exploded, killing three men who were working 
on it. The process of emptying the tank and the partial 
cleaning with steam had introduced just enough air 
to mix in an explosive proportion with the gasoline 
vapor and the hot soldering iron did the rest. Not that 
soldering a tank full of gasoline is to be recommended, 
but if you must solder a tank without clearing out all 
trace of vapor it is safer to do it with the tank full than 
it is when it has been completely or partially emptied. 

Another illustration to show the danger of the empty 
tank, and another caution. Not so long ago there was a 
serious tank explosion on a modern boat in which great 
care had been taken with the tank and fuel installation. 
The tanks were carefully vented overboard through 
seamless copper tubes. Piping, tanks and fittings were 
of the highest grade and most carefully placed. During 
the winter the boat was laid up and the gas tanks were 
supposed to have been drained. In the spring she was 
given a new coat of paint and, as a preliminary to 
painting, the old paint was burned off with a blow torch. 
All went well until 
the painter ap- 
plied the blazing 
torch to the thin- 
walled, copper 
tube which served 
as the vent, heat- 
ing it until it ig- 
nited the mixture 
of air and gasoline 
vapor which had 
formed in the tank 
and tube during 
the winter. That 
mixture happened 
to be just right to 
give a terrific ex- 
plosion which 
practically blew 
the boat apart. 

Now for the 
caution. Do not 
lead the vent from 
the tank where it 
lies against a 
painted part of the 
hull, for at some 
time some one is 
sure to put a torch 
on it with disas- 
trous results. 

All tanks should 
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have diaphragms or swash plates to keep the liquid 
from rushing from end to end and, in rectangular tanks, 
to help hold the flat surfaces. In such tanks the rivets 
or welds which attach the swash plates to the outside 
of the tank are subjected to heavy strains and often are 
points where leaks develop if the work is carelessly done. 
Cylindrical tanks need fewer swash plates than shaped 
or flat tanks because the circular section does not tend 
to deform when carrying the weight of the fuel. But 
they should be used to check any shock which might be 
caused if the tank is partially filled and the boat 
pitching or rolling sharply. 

Why it should be true no one can explain, but one of 
the most difficult things to get in a new boat is a gaso- 
line tank which is thoroughly clean. How some of the 
things which I have seen taken out of the tanks of a 
boat just put into commission get into the tank cannot 
be explained other than by the rather unhappy conclu- 
sion that they were put in there purposely. Even when a 
clean tank is put into a hull before the woodwork is 
completely finished, every opening must be kept tightly 
plugged to keep out sawdust, shavings and chips. Too 
much stress cannot be given to the importance of having 
a clean tank. The smallest chip or piece of sawdust is 
large enough to endanger the safety of the boat, pro- 
vided it gets into the carburetor nozzle, and if dirt is 
present in sufficient quantity it may cause clogging of 
the best strainer made and do it at the most inopportune 
time. If possible, each tank should have a drain at the 
lowest point so that any dirt can be washed out through 
it. The drain plug should be threaded into a flanged boss 
of the same general type as that used for all the tank 
outlets. 

Regarding the proper method of attaching the fuel 
line at the tank, there is some divergence of opinion. 
Some prefer a substantial boss riveted and sweated to 
the bottom of the tank with the fuel pipe, or fitting. 
threaded up through it 
and extending into the 
tank about an inch 
above the bottom. 
This leaves the very 
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i ee bottom of the tank to 
fe sedered act as a sediment re- 
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Now that some form 
of fuel pump has be- 
come standard practice 
on almost every marine 
motor, many builders 
advocate that the fuel 
supply line be taken 
out of the top of the 
tank with the tube ex- 
l tending down into the 
tank to within about 
an inch of the bottom. 
There is a certain fac- 
tor of safety with such 
‘an arrangement which 
is absent in that first- 
mentioned method of 
attaching the feed line 
to the tank. In case the 
feed pipe is broken fuel 
cannot run out of the 
tank except by siphon 
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action, while the first connection will empty the tank. 

Should the feed line be carried down inside the tank 
be sure that some form of anchorage is provided inside 
the tank for the lower end of the pipe. The writer had 
the unfortunate experience of a complete breakdown 
due to the breakage of that portion of the pipe inside the 
tank from the fitting at the top. This break was caused 
by the vibration of a powerful, high-speed motor. With- 
out that little portion of tube leading down into the gas, 
the motor is no better than an anchor as far as getting 
anywhere is concerned. 

Many years ago — more than I care to think about — 
I spent most of the time during a motor boat race to 
Bermuda carrying gasoline in a ten-gallon can from a 
pair of large temporary tanks, installed aft in the cock- 
pit, up over the house top and then straining it through 
chamois into a tank in the very nose of the boat. Not a 
very pleasant or instructive manner in which to spend 
the days and nights of an ocean race. But it did teach 
one thing. Have the tanks clean, and then, for ocean 
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racing or cruising, install feed lines, strainers, and the 
whole system from the tank to the carburetor, in dupli- 
cate. The single pipe line leading from one of the tempo- 
rary tanks to the carburetors was so tightly plugged 
with dirt that it could not be cleared, and only by siphon- 
ing the fuel out of the top of the tank and then straining 
it into the one clean tank on the ship could it be fed to 
the motor. With a complete duplicate system and a good 
air pump such as is used for inflating auto tires one line 
can be cleared while running on the other. 

Except for the fact that it adds another attachment 
to the tank, a sump or well into which the drain plug 
leads is a good thing. It is particularly advised for tanks 
which have large, flat bottom surfaces, for it provides a 
sort of catch-all for all foreign matter and for water 
which will be found in a gasoline tank no matter how 
carefully the gas is strained when put into the tank. 
Since the gas is replaced by air which enters the tank 
through the vent, that air carries the same moisture 
content as the outside air. Then when the tank cools, 
due either to a change in the outside temperature or to 
cooling of the interior of the boat, part of that moisture 
will be condensed and will sink to the bottom of the 
tank. If the feed line is kept up from the bottom of the 
tank there is little trouble experienced with the small 
amount of water which collects, and in a cylindrical 
tank only a small amount of gas need be drawn off in 
order to get most of the water out. But if the tank is 
flat on the bottom and no well is provided in which the 

(Continued on page 102) 











Boats of the 22-Square-Metre Class racing on Lake St. Clair, off Grosse Point, where these 
little craft have proved popular 


The Month in Yachting 


Lake Michigan Looks Forward to Busy Season 


AKE MICHIGAN yachtsmen got their first taste of com- 
petition after a long winter of inactivity on Memorial Day, 
May 30th. From the Milwaukee Yacht Club, on the north, to 
the Jackson Park Yacht Club, on the south, all six sailing clubs 
swung into action with the first races of the season and Lake 
Michigan took on new life after the somber gray of a cheerless 
winter devoted to cradling an occasional tramp steamer on her 
broad bosom. 

With the coming of the new season it may be in order to go 
poking around these different yacht clubs and find out just 
what is new and what plans are afoot. 

The Chicago Yacht Club, with a new Commodore, Clark C. 
Wright (and an even newer coat of paint), are very much elated 
over the acquisition to their already large fleet of the Class Q 
yacht Hope. Easterners will recognize this craft as the one that 
John Alden designed for his own use. Caleb Loring took her in 
hand the middle of the season and she stepped along nicely 
under his guidance. Sanger P. Robinson, who has done most of 
his sailing on Buzzards Bay, purchased the Hope and she will fly 
the Chicago Yacht Club burgee. There are many who say that 
this will sound the knell for the Karas Brothers and their Siren, 
which has had such phenomenal success in the Mackinac Race. 
The Karas boys say “No,” and are anxious to prove it when 
the fleet lines up for the annual race to Mackinac on July 16th. 

Sterling Morton’s schooner Freedom will remain with the 
Chicago fieet this year, after having sailed all last season in the 
East and completed a voyage to the West Indies. This will be 
the largest schooner on Lake Michigan and a welcome addition 
to the C. Y. C. fleet. 

The Eagle Class fleet, consisting of Orn, Aquila, Falcon, 
Altair and Hyack are a colorful lot this season. A master mind 
has been at work with a novel color scheme and the entire fleet 
is resplendent with color schemes that range from green to 
black, with a dash of ochre thrown in for ballast. Falcon has a 
battleship gray deck and sides, aluminum bottom and black 
boot top. The Eagle Class can always be counted on for some- 
thing novel. 

The R Class is about as it was last year with most of the old 
reliables under canvas. One important change that is rather 
bewildering when one hunts for a reason is the switch between 
the Alert IV and Gossoon. Gossoon, which at one time belonged 
to Charles Francis Adams, was purchased by a syndicate of 
Chicago yachtsmen after the Richardson Trophy races in 1930. 
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She was not raced much last year and Alert JV took the honors 
in the class. This year Gossoon is once more returning to the 
wars while Alert JV will remain in her cradle at the yard. It 
appears as if the argument (if any) as to which is the best boat 
will never be settled as long as these two keep gracefully avoid- 
ing each other. The other classes at the Chicago Yacht Club 
are prepared for a big season. 

The Milwaukee Yacht Club, under Commodore N. L. 
Telander, home of Dorello and Vagabond, who yearly supply the 
acid test to the Chicago boats in the Mackinac Race, is groom- 


“Mouette” under sail for the first time in American 
waters. This “Twelve” was recently purchased by Horace 
Havemeyer and will race here this summer 
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ing its spacious clubhouse in preparation for the entire Chicago 
fleet to which it will play host on July 4th when the annual 
Lake Michigan Yachting Association Regatta will be sailed 
there. The Chicago boats will race up over night, a distance of 
90-odd miles, will compete in the regatta the following day, 
and then race home. 

The Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, at Wilmette, under the 
guidance of Max Hayford, the new commodore, have extensive 
plans for a busy season. This up-and-coming club sails Star 
Class yachts and has a fleet of eighteen. Regattas are held each 
Saturday, regardless of weather, throughout the season. 

The Columbia Yacht Club, which is the down-town club of 
Chicago yachtsmen, is busy preparing for its annual cruising 
race to Michigan City, which this year is scheduled for June 
18th and is always the first long distance race of the season. 
A fleet of over 75 boats usually face the starter’s gun in this 
event, and this year should find as large a number as ever at the 
starting line. 

The Jackson Park Yacht Club also has a new commodore 
this season in the person of Charles W. Kraft, who is a member 
of the World’s Fair committee on yachting and who has done 
much to promote activity at this popular South Side club. 
Jackson Park yearly sponsors two long distance races, one to 
Saugatuck and the other to Michigan City. Their racing, while 
it comprises al] classes, has the strongest competition in Class 
Q, of which it has a sizable fleet. Steve HEALEY 





“Lehg,” an ex-8-metre yacht recently sailed single-handed 
from France to Buenos Aires, by Vito Dumas 


The Lake Ontario Season 


RESH water sailors of Lake Ontario, from the owner of the 
most palatial cruiser to the skipper of the smallest dinghy, 
have an interesting and busy season to look forward to. 

The Canada’s Cup series at Rochester the first week in 
August, in which the Rochester Yacht Club will defend the 
historic trophy against a Canadian eight-metre invasion, will 
occupy the center of the stage. It is understood that Thisbe will 
be back at Rochester. Her previous fresh water record as well 
as that made while under charter on the East Coast last season, 
ending in her tie with Priscilla in the King of Spain Trophy 
a would indicate that a better defender would be hard to 

nd. 

The Royal Canadian Yacht Club has not yet named a chal- 
lenger, but to their trio of 1930 eights has been added the new 
Fife-designed Invader II, which came out from England last 
fall. Mr. Fife has had a great deal of experience designing for 
Lake Ontario conditions, and was remarkably successful with 
his “Eight”? Saskia which defeated Priscilla decisively on 
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the Clyde when she tried to bring home the Seawanhaka Cup. 
Consequently, big things are hoped for from his latest creation. 

The sixth of August should see the Canada’s Cup series 
completed, and on that date the Freeman Cup Race, Ontario’s 
annual distance event, starts from Rochester. The course leads 
east around the Main Duck Islands, then west to Cobourg, a 
total of 130 nautical miles. Here the three-day regatta of the 
Lake Yacht Racing Association will be held on the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th, with racing for the Gooderham Trophy in eight- 
metres, and the Lipton Trophy in “‘R’s,”’ as well as daily events 
for all other classes. 
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Program for the Larger Yachts 


HILE the fleet of major racing yachts on the Atlantic 

Coast this year may be but a shadow of the great armada 
of two years ago, it will still furnish some interesting racing. 
Vanitie and Weetamoe, of the “I” and “J” classes, and Clytie, 
Cantitoe, Mouette and Iris in the twelve-metres, will have a 
chance of sailing in at least a score or more races before the sea- 
son closes, and some of the other large ones may be out for the 
New York Yacht Club Cruise in August. 

The two big cutters, upon each of which have been expended 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollars in the way of new masts, 
new sails and new rigging, will go into commission early this 
month and start racing at Newport almost immediately. 

These two yachts, perhaps accompanied by the ‘Twelves,”’ 
will start east after the Harvard-Yale regatta at New London 
and, pausing for two more races at Newport the last week of 
this month, will reach Marblehead early in July. The Eastern 
Yacht Club will then invite all hands on a cruise, the itinerary 
being as follows: July 4th, annual regatta at Marblehead, 
Puritan Cup; July 5th, run to Gloucester; July 6th, run to 
Kittery; July 7th, run to Rockport; July 8th, run to Province- 
town; July 9th, run to Marblehead. 

It is expected that the twelve-metres will return from 
Provincetown to prepare for Larchmont Week, but Vanitie and 
Weetamoe will continue racing off Marblehead for two weeks 
more. The two larger yachts, with the four “‘Twelves,”’ will 
meet again at Newport on August Ist, 2nd and 3rd for the 
Arthur Curtiss James and William H. Vanderbilt Cups. 
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“ Barlovento,” a new schooner designed by Cox & 
Stevens for Pierre S. Dupont, 3rd, which will be 
a starter in the Bermuda Race 
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“Felix II,” driven by Charles Cabot won the Albany to New York 
race in record time 


New Haven Day on the Hudson 


COUPLE of young men from New Haven, Conn., of no 

particular pretensions as outboard aces, turned the fifth 
annual Albany-to-New York motorboat marathon on May 15th 
into a private contest that ended with Charles Cabot, in a boat 
he built himself, leading Kenneth MacKenzie, a 17-year-old 
high school senior, across the finish line by a couple of boat 
lengths. 

They were timed a second apart in just under three hours for 
the 13214-mile passage from the Albany Yacht Club to the 
Colonial Yacht Club at 152nd Street, a performance that shat- 
tered all records for long distance outboard racing. Cabot’s time 
was 2 hours, 56 minutes and 39 seconds, an average of 44.4 
miles an hour. The previous record, 3 hours and 10 minutes, 41.8 
miles an hour, was established in the 1931 race by Wade 
Woodworth, of Evanston, IIl. 

After Cabot and MacKenzie had climbed onto the float and 
posed for the presentation of the Haynes-Griffin Trophy to the 
winner, Edgar Greason, Jr., of New York City, sputtered home 
in third place to win the Commodore Gerald C. Holbrook Tro- 
phy for the first amateur to finish. Cabot and MacKenzie are 
both professionals. All were driving in Class F. Greason also 
had the distinction of being inside of the old record. 

The inboard runabout record was also bettered. Jack Prosser, 
who drove Miss Dee Wite to victory two years ago when the 
runabouts were added to the Albany grind for the first time, had 
the wheel of Paul Prigg's Miami-built, lap-streak sea skiff, and 
brought her home half a minute ahead of Al Buffington in 
Betty K., a three-year-old Dodge 16-footer. Prosser’s time, 
4:01:10, lopped 13 minutes off the mark made last year by 
Miss Aldine. The Prigg boat, a big, heavy craft powered with a 
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Kenneth MacKenzie in “Humarock Baby” finished only one second 
behind Cabot in Class F 
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*Pauli’s Cyclone,” driven by George Pauli, winner in Class D Open, 
at the finish 


converted Ford engine, averaged 32.9 m.p.h. Miss Aldine, with 
Wigglesworth at the helm, was third, just one minute slower 
than her winning time of 1931. 

Three of the 125-cubic inch piston displacement hydroplanes 
turned out for the race and two of them finished an hour and a 
half apart. The winner was Flying Eagle, driven by Edison 
Hedges, of Atlantic City. His time was 20 minutes slower than 
that made by J. Walter Peterssen last year. 

Other records besides those relating strictly to speed were 
broken in this Albany race. Only 31 boats out of the 85 actual 
starters finished inside the time limit, the highest percentage of 
casualties since the event was inaugurated. Twenty-two of the 
finishers were outboards, the survivors of a fleet that numbered 
seventy-odd at Albany. 

Just why so few of the little fellows got through is not clear. 
Certainly, conditions could not have been better for the race. 
The day was bright, clear and warm, and not until noon, four 
hours after the outboard start, was there so much as a ripple on 
the river. The breeze freshened in the afternoon and the runa- 
bouts, which started an hour after the outboards, and the slower 
stern winders took a beating in Haverstraw Bay where the 
heavy ebb tide met the upstream wind. 

The spring freshets left the upper reaches of the river below 
Albany in poor shape and drivers who tried to cut corners off 
the channel undoubtedly discovered new shoals and collections 
of submerged tree branches. 

The most pleasing feature of all was the unprecedented 
number of newcomers in the field, two of whom, Al and Dick 
Harvey, of Milwaukee, Wis., finished well up front and in the 
prizes. There were many other unfamiliar names alongside those 
of the veterans in the trophy lists. 


The winner of the 125 Cubic Inch Class, “Flying Eagle,” driven by 
Edison Hedges 
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ROM the account of the stranding and loss of the 
P Sorrezia cutter Teddy it appears certain that 

an auxiliary motor would have saved her quite 
easily. Offhand, I’d say that both Shanghai and Direc- 
tion could have been saved by the use of auxiliary 
power, and Carl Weagant tells me that on at least 
two occasions in the Mediterranean Sea Carlsark was 
saved by her motor. Which is just one more argument 
against those of the die-hards who steadfastly persist 
in refusing to make their cruising simpler, easier, safer 
and more enjoyable in every way. 
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Would you rather loan your boat to a perfect tyro, 
or to some one who has sailed for many years without 
getting into trouble of any kind? The answer is ob- 
vious. Yet the insurance companies make no distinc- 
tion — the tyre gets the same rate as the experienced 
sailor. Surely more tyros make claims on the insurance 
companies than do experts. Which means that the 
experts, by paying the same high rates, are paying 
the bills of the tyros. Quite a few yachtsmen are getting 
fed up on this situation, and are going without in- 
surance — it costs too much. If there is anything at all 
in ‘‘moral risk,’ certainly the expert should be favored 
over the tyro. Why don’t the insurance people get 
busy with this idea? 
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I have read with great interest the comments of J. 5 
Barnes and “Dinghy Dan” on the different types of 
dinks. In general, they’re both right, though I fear that 
Mr. Barnes is a bit damp if he believes there is more 
“life and feel’”’ in his so-called International 14-footer 
than there is in a Frostbite Utility dink. More speed, 
yes, but no more life and feel. If Mr. Barnes doubts 
this, let him come down and borrow my dink, and I 
think he’ll change his opinion. Furthermore, judging 
by an article by G. I. Pout in the March 11th issue of 
Yachting World, the Lake Ontario 14-footer isn’t the 
14-foot International dinghy at all—for several 
reasons. In commenting on Mr. Barnes’s original article 
in YacutinG, Mr. Pout remarks, in part: ‘‘One of our 
modern 14-footers would beat the American fifteen 
to twenty minutes around the Prince of Wales Cup 
course in a breeze of wind! . . . Surely, then, if the 
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American writer has lost his heart to the 14-footers 
as he knows them, he would give his soul for the one 
such as we know, ten years ahead of the American de- 
sign.’”’ The American 14-footer is undoubtedly a fine 
little boat, but our British cousins refuse to call it an 
International 14-footer, and insist it’s antedeluvian 
both in hull design and rig. 
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A participant in the recent six-metre races in Ber- 
muda seems to think I was a bit hard on the American 
boats in my criticism last month, stating that the Ber- 
mudians were sailing in their own waters, with thor- 
oughly tried boats in the hands of experienced crews, 
whereas the Yankee craft were just being shaken down 
into some kind of racing shape, and that their crews 
were not expert in every boat. All of which is true. On 
the other hand, I have it on excellent authority that 
the skipper of one of the American boats became dis- 
gusted at a new parachute spinnaker and discarded it, 
finally loaning it to one of the Bermudians, who 
promptly went out and won a race with it. We were 
two or three years behind the Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans in adopting the Genoa jib. We have something 
on the rest when it comes to knowledge about double 
and parachute spinnakers. Are we going to slap oppor- 
tunity in the face? 
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Restrictions on sails will be in force in the Bermuda 
Race and the Stamford-Vineyard affair, and the British 
are talking about adopting something of a similar na- 
ture. The idea seems to have struck a popular note all 
around. Of course, there will be some howling, but on 
the whole it is probably a move in the right direction. 
The Riverside crowd have increased the time allow- 
ance by half in their Stratford Shoal overnight race, to 
give the smaller boats a better chance, while I under- 
stand that the Bayside committee is considering re- 
ducing the handicaps, records in the Bayside Block 
Island Auxiliary Race having shown that the large 
boats never win. Of course, conditions differ in a race 
where power is used from one which is purely a sailing 
affair, which is probably why the two committees are 
proceeding in different directions. It will be interesting 
to see how these changes work out. 
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EDITORIAL 


Whitewashed ! 


T APPEARS that after all the smoke and fumes 

engendered during the running of the Col. Green 
Trophy race at Miami, there was no fire. At least the 
officials of the American Power Boat Ass’n could find 
none, and the outboard drivers in that event have been 
restored to good standing and given a clean bill of 
health. The cup remains here and international amity 
has been restored — perhaps. 

Evidence of concerted action to ‘‘team up”’ against 
the foreign drivers was lacking. Even if this exists, it is 
very hard to prove. The American Power Boat Associa- 
tion heard all the evidence there was, and acted with 
commendable promptness, but could find nothing 
tangible on which to uphold its earlier suspension. 
What power boat racing needs is a different spirit in 
competition that will not make it necessary for us to 
prove afterwards that we are playing the game on the 
level. Until this spirit is apparent, foreign drivers had 
better trust their stop watches and the starting guns 
rather than their competitors. 
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Sales Tax on Boats Probably Dead 


N CONSIDERING a tax bill to balance the budget, 
the lower house of Congress proposed an unfair and 
discriminatory sales tax of ten per cent on yachts and 
motor boats. This provision called forth strenuous pro- 
test and, if passed, the provision would have imposed a 
hardship that boat builders and manufacturers could 
hardly have survived. Our latest information on the 
subject is that the Senate Finance Committee has rec- 
ommended the entire elimination of this tax. We hope 
that no effort will again be made to insert it in the tax 
bill which, finally, is passed. Such a tax would have pro- 
duced almost no revenue and would have had a detri- 
mental and lasting effect on the building, and hence the 
use, of pleasure boats. It would, if passed, have had the 
same effect as reducing the present import tariff on 
foreign built boats by 10 per cent. As it is, this tariff, 
which is now 30 per cent, does not equal the differential 
in cost of building between most foreign countries and 
the United States. 
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We hope the tax has been killed permanently. Yacht 
builders and users are willing to bear their fair share of 
the burden of taxation at this time, but not such an 
unequal division as this particular tax would have 
imposed. 

+ + + 


The Bermuda Race 


HE hold that ocean racing in general and the Ber- 

muda Race in particular has upon yachtsmen is evi- 
denced by the list of entries for the race to the Land of 
the Lily and the Onion, scheduled for this month. In a 
year when it seemed problematical how many yachts 
would be out, it is gratifying to learn that probably 
twenty-five starters will be at the line on June 25th for 
the long ocean thrash. The calibre of the fleet this year 
is particularly high. There will be in the squadron at 
least two, and possibly three, new schooners, launched 
this spring, while two British entries are on their way 
here for the race, and two Bermuda boats will partici- 
pate. Certainly this does not bear out the cry that “hard 
times”’ will kill yachting. 


+ + + 


The Coming Season 


ITH the opening of the active yachting season 

close at hand, the prospect is far brighter than the 
drab predictions of a couple of months ago led one to 
believe. Scheduled yachting events do not seem to have 
been curtailed in any way, and while the size of the 
fleets in commission may not be as large in some cases 
as they have been in the past, but few of the racing 
classes will suffer by lack of competition, and in some 
cases the size of certain classes will be larger than in 
1931. 

Some of the larger yachts will not be out, or will be out 
for a limited season only. This, perhaps, was to have 
been expected. But even here we believe the chances are 
good that many of those boats whose owners decided 
two months ago to stay out of commission will be seen 
underway before the summer has passed. Fine sailing 
weather, a few warm days, and good racing in the yacht- 
ing centers will convince many owners that they still 
can afford to get afloat, and that a short season is better 
than none at all. 
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GARNER H. TULLIS 


E INTRODUCE this month a southern sailor who has been one of the 

staunch supporters of ocean racing on the Gulf of Mexico, Garner H. 
Tullis, Rear Commodore of the Southern Yacht Club, of New Orleans. 
Garner’s satling activities have not, however, been confined to ocean racing. 
For the past ten years he has been racing actively on Lake Pontchartrain, 
in various boats and classes. In 1923 and ’24 he owned and sailed the ‘‘ Circe”’ 
in the old 21-foot class. In 1925 he bought the famous Herreshoff 21-footer 
“* Sorceress,’ renamed ‘‘ Mallegar,”’ and sailed her in that hot class for two 
years or more. During this period he was rear commodore of the Southern, 
the second oldest yacht club in the United States, only the New York Yacht 
Club being senior to it in point of years. 

In 1929 Tullis bought the schooner ‘‘ Windjammer’ from Commodore 
Edward Crabbe, of the Cruising Club, and when the St. Petersburg-Habana 
Race was inaugurated the following spring he entered her in this event and 
won in the larger class, taking the General Machado Trophy. In 1931 he was 
again at the line, and took second place in his class and in the fleet as a whole. 
This year he ‘‘came back’’ and again won the long race, ‘‘ Windjammer” 
being also the first boat to finish. 

Mr. Tullis is affiliated with the Southern Yacht Club, of which he is a 
flag officer, and with the Biloxi Yacht Club. 
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% NE of the greatest claims for boating as a 
» healthful pursuit lies in the amount of 


f men. This may be quite true during the 
y day, or even at night in the larger boats, 
but the small power cruiser sleeping 

’ ‘ four persons in a cabin ten feet long 
wks net that wide often has an atmosphere closely re- 
sembling that of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

There is no need for this lack of ventilation. Primarily, 
the cabin of a boat must be arranged so as to be abso- 
lutely watertight at all times but that does not mean 
that it must be airtight as well. Three or four little 
port holes open are not enough even if the cabin slide is 
left open. There may be enough cross-sectional area to 
pass sufficient air, but there is no induced draft. 

Contrary to general opinion the air circulation in the 
cabin is usually from aft, forward. There are exceptions 
to this rule, but they are in the minority. If the cabin 
door is left open a lot of air would come in, provided it 
found a place to go out again. You cannot get air into a 
bottle by blowing down the neck. In some cases we find 
hatches forward arranged with the hinge at the after 
edge. According to the ideas of the owner, these hatches 
scoop air down into the cabin and it passes out through 
the open door, assuring ventilation. 

Sometimes it does, but 
more usually the action 
is the reverse. Be- 
hind the cabin 
structure 
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The Ventilation of Power Cruisers 


Some Practical Hints and Gadgets Which Add to 
Comfort Aboard 


By GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 








there is an area of low pressure, a partial vacuum caused 
by the air sweeping along the side of the house. The air 
eddies abaft the cabin bulkhead just as the water eddies 
behind the transom stern. The slight negative pressure 
draws jair inward and some of it will pass through the 
cabin if there is means of getting it out again. In most 
cases the hatch scoops some air which goes below only 
to meet the air flowing in from aft. The two currents 
balance the pressure and nothing happens. 

All of these things can be proved in the average cabin 
by watching the smoke of a cigarette. Experiment with 
various methods of opening hatches and ports and you 
will be surprised to see the smoke react to the changing 
currents. 

There are two sorts of ventilation possible in a power 
cruiser. One is natural draft which is obtained by clever 
designing plus common sense in the opening of proper 
outlets. The other is forced draft and requires one or 
more electric blowers discharging foul air and allowing 
fresh to come in through any convenient openings. 

In recent years a number of small electric blowers 
have come on the marine market, some requiring very 
little current to operate. However, if the only electric 
current on board comes from the usual single-battery, 
starting-lighting system it is somewhat doubtful 
whether the battery capacity is sufficient or the genera- 
tor output capable of replenishing the current as fast as 
it is used for the various necessary services. I’ll be frank 
in saying that this opinion is not the result of practical 
experiences with the small blowers. 

There is one time when the blower system will not 
work and that is when the boat is left at anchor 

with no one aboard for days at a time. It is 

hardly possible to believe that the blower 
could operate night and day for a long 
period without discharging the battery. 

It is during this closed-up period that 

most of the rot, most of the warp- 
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ing and most of the rusting of 
metal parts takes place. With a 
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separate, automatic electric gen- 
erating plant the story is, of 
course, different. 

At anchor the boat is an en- 
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Fig. 1. Showing location and 
approximate size of intake and 
outlet windsails for a small 
cruiser. The air current is 

indicated by arrows 
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Fig. 2. Air circulation in 
average small cruiser at anchor 
heading up to the wind. Note 
that air flows in cabin door due 
to slight vacuum caused by 
eddies. The side ports way 
forward probably have a negli- 
gible effect 


larged self-basting roaster. The 
hot sun beats upon the topsides 
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and deck, evaporating the bilge water, which rises as 
vapor and is later, in the cool of the night, condensed as 
drops of water all over the inside of the hull. This cannot 
be a good thing for the wood or the equipment. 

We are thus faced with two problems; one, that of 
getting sufficient air to flow through the boat when the 
craft is in use, and the other to get enough circulation 
when she is lying at anchor, unattended. If she is placed 
in a slip the difficulties are more pronounced for she 
cannot head up into whatever wind there is. 

At anchor or lying to a mooring, the average boat will 
head up into the wind. If there is a cockpit aft with side 
curtains down the enclosure will act as a sail and tend 
to keep the bow up. If the shape of the superstructure is 
such that the boat does not drift off at the stern a small 
sail may be rigged to keep her heading up to windward. 
In spite of all of these helps some boats will not lie 
properly under certain conditions of tide and current. 
There seems to be no help for such “critters.” 

Once we have arranged the boat so that she will head 
up into the wind the next step is to provide openings to 
induce a draft. In the occupied boat windows, ports, 
hatches and companion slides can all be opened. The 
stunt, then, is to remember that all the openings must 
not be to windward if a draft is expected. There must 
be a greater area for the outgoing air than for the in- 
coming. The reason for this is that the air in the cabin 
will expand from the heat and demand a larger opening 
at the outlet. , 

Large ships use windsails for induced draft. These 
are tubes of canvas rigged from the masts with winged 
openings faced in the desired direction by means of 
vangs. It is remarkable that small boats are not simi- 
larly equipped. There should be at least two such de- 
vices. One, rigged low down and facing forward, will 
permit a draft of air to enter the cabin provided a higher 
one, facing to leeward, is rigged for the outgoing air. 
Remember that the higher the chimney the greater the 
draft. Good height for the suction windsail is far more 
valuable than the location of the intake windsail. 

If the intake tube hangs right down through the 
cabin to a point just above the floor, or even through a 
hole in the floor but well above bilge water, the incoming 
air will sweep gasoline and other 

fumes out of the bilge where 
they hang, being heavier than 
air. If there is enough draft the 
fumes will be carried out through 
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But how about windsails when the boat is left un- 
attended? An opening that will pass air will also allow 
rain to enter. True enough, but what of it? The amount 
of rain that can come in through a windsail can never 
cause any serious damage. Perhaps during a bad storm, 
there will be a bucketful of water taken in through the 
intake scoop. If the tube runs down to the floor and is 
arranged to hook there a few drain holes will send the 
water down into the bilge. 

Another trick is to have a section of the lower end of 
the tube, say a foot and 9 half long, removable by means 
of lacings or snaps. When leaving the boat for any 
length of time, put the deck bucket under the shortened 
tube and run a couple of pieces of light line between 
bucket and tube to keep the latter centered. If it rains 
heavily while you are ashore the worst that can happen 
is that you will have to empty a bucket of water overside 
upon your return. 

At one time there was upon the market a metal air 
scoop with scuppered baffle plates which collected rain 
water and returned it outboard. I haven’t seen one for 
years but I see no reason why this device should not sell. 

So far we have said nothing about the ordinary metal 
cowl ventilator. In many cases these are not of sufficient 
size actually to change the air below decks. They do 
allow a trickle of air to get down and sometimes there 
are reversed cowls or mushroom vents to let the air out 
again. As a means of preventing a closed hull from 
sweating they may be all right, but they do not assure 
enough fresh air for four sleepers. 

As ventilation is also a matter of hull protection, 
means should be taken to assure a circulation of fresh 
air between ceiling and hull and beneath the floor. 
Every locker should have air holes or a woven grille. 
Where possible, lockers and other compartments should 
be fitted with curtains instead of doors and care must be 
exercised upon leaving the boat for any length of time 
that drawers and doors are left open a bit. 

Particular care is necessary around the ice-box. In 
many boats this is a built-in fixture and there is a dead 
air space between it and the planking. I have known 
numerous instances in which the planking outboard of 
the ice-box was reduced to punk, although the re- 
mainder of the boat was sound. 

Ventilation plays so impor- 
tant a part in the preservation 
of the health of the cruising 
party and in the prevention of 






































the suction windsail which 6 oO —6) rotting and warping of the hull 
should terminate within the that it seems strange that so 
cabin just below the high part litule attention has been given 
of the house roof. the subject. 

As it takes only a few minutes If obtaining fresh air cost a lot 
to rig these windsails there is no al of money, most boats would be 
reason why they cannot be put 2 2 well equipped. But because air is 
in place every night when the Cl Ring | | free, and directing it to the place 
boat is anchored. The fact that you want involves but little ex- 
the intake tube runs down pense and but little ingenuity, it 
through the cabin is a small is usually given no consideration. 
matter as it can be pushed aside Why not put in the next rainy 
by anyone passing. The suction day on the manufacture of a few 
tube is too high to be in the way. windsails and, before time to hoist 

There should be no argument the anchor light, you will have the 
that the windsails are unsightly. Fis.% satisfaction of breathing some 
No item of boat gear is un- i is fresh air for a change? Even a 


sightly if it is rigged in a seaman- 
like manner and at the proper 
time. As the scoops can be un- 
shipped and rolled up there is no 


storage problem. 6 inches would be about 





Fig. 3. View of canvas windsail with rigging ring 
and grommets for extending wings. A diameter of 


square canvas wind deflector 
rigged above a hatch will sweeten 
the air and your disposition so 
that you will smile at the dub 


right for a 30-footer who rams your dinghy. 
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Distinctive Appearance 
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A Moderate Draft Sloop 


OR the yachtsman who desires to cruise all along the 

eastern coast, and take occasional trips around 
Chesapeake Bay and other comparatively shoal bodies 
of water, an auxiliary of moderate draft, but unques- 
tioned seaworthiness, offers great possibilities. To meet 
such requirements, the sloop whose plans are shown on 
this page were drawn by Thomas D. Bowes, M.E., for a 
Philadelphia yachtsman to replace a much larger and 
deeper draft boat which required a large crew. Her di- 
mensions are: l.o.a. 51’; l.w.l. 40’; beam, 15’ 6’; draft, 
5’ 6’; sail area, 926 sq. ft. 

Ample beam and outside lead ballast assure plenty of 
stability, with an easy entrance with which to combat 
choppy head seas. The ends are moderate, sheer lively, 
and freeboard high enough to assure dryness and head 
room below decks. 

The interior arrangement plan shows the main cabin 
aft, with two built-in berths and two extension transoms. 
A passageway leads forward, off which are entered a 
double and two single staterooms. A fine toilet room is 
placed just abaft the mast, the big galley is just forward 
of it, and the forecastle has two berths, crew’s toilet, 
lockers, etc. 

A Chrysler engine with reduction gear will be used for 
auxiliary purposes, and a small independent lighting 
plant installed to supply current for lights and electric 
capstan. 





































































Lines and body plan 





Cabin plan 





A Neat Little Sloop for St. Lawrence River Use 


repair in case of damage of any kind. The entrance is 


HE accompanying plans from the board of Win- 
easy and the run long and flat, so that she should slide 


throp L. Warner, of Middletown, Conn., show a 


snappy little jib-headed sloop 
now being built for Ralph B. 
Britton, of New Britain, Conn., 
for use around Gananoque, on 
the St. Lawrence River. Mr. 
Britton required a boat of 
light draft for poking around 
in coves and shoal spots which 


would be capable of good per- . 


formance in the rougher going 
in the middle of the river, 
wherefore the beamy, shoal 
draft type of hull was adopted, 
with a handy jib-headed sloop 
rig for both speed and ease of 
handling. The dimensions are: 
l.o.a. 17’ 11”; l.w.l. 15’; beam, 
6’ 6”; draft, without board, 
14”; draft, with board down, 
4’ 1”; sail area, 211 sq. ft. 
The lines and body plan 
show a shallow hull of ample 
beam, flat floors and hard 
bilges indicating great stabil- 
ity at a small angle of heel, an 
attribute much to be desired 
in a small day sailer. The 
rudder is outboard, for the 
sake of simplicity and ease of 


Sail plan 














along at a good clip under 
most conditions. 

The jib has a boom the full 
length and works on a trav- 
eler, and as the runners will 
hardly be necessary in most 
weathers, she may be tacked 
without doing anything more 
than putting down the helm. 
The cockpit is quite roomy, so 
that as many as six people 
may be accommodated with- 
out crowding. 

The boat will be lightly but 
strongly built, with Everdur 
bronze fastenings and hard- 
ware. Spars will be _ solid, 
with stainless steel standing 
rigging. 

A shoal draft craft of this 
size and type makes an ideal 
small one-design class. In ad- 
dition, it is an excellent boat 
for beginners, either old or 
young, as it is lively and quick 
on the helm, developing a 
“‘touch”’ which is seldom ac- 
quired by those who learn to 
sail in larger and heavier craft. 





Side elevation and body plan of the Warner-designed sloop for use on the St. Lawrence River 


Speed, Comfort and Room in This 60-Foot Express Cruiser 


PEED, comfort androom are thekeynotesofthehand- 18-knot clip. She was designed for use primarily on 
some 60-foot day cruiser designed by P. L. Rhodes, Chesapeake Bay, for fast day runs, short cruises, and 
whose plans appear on this and the following page. commuting. 


She has a beam of 13’ 3” and draft of 3’ 6’’, and powered The large deck saloon is surmounted by a flying 
with two 150 h.p. motors will step out at close to an bridge, from which the boat is controlled. Steps lead 





























ser designed by P. L. Rhodes 
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Deck and cabin plan of the 60-foot Rhodes-designed express cruiser 


from the forward end of the saloon to the galley below, 
forward of which is a good forecastle for the crew, with 
toilet room, lockers, etc. Abaft the ’midships motor 
compartment are two double staterooms with passage- 
way between, with bath room opening off the passage- 


way to port, and wardrobe, lockers, etc., opposite. 
A permanent shelter top and glass front partially en- 
closes the after deck, side curtains being provided for 
bad weather. There is a wealth of locker and storage 
space. Fuel tanks are in the well ventilated engine room. 


A Speedy 88-Foot Express Cruiser by Kromholz 


HE 88-foot power cruiser depicted below is a lot 

faster than she looks, according to Kromholz, her 
designer. She is planned to commute at 18 miles an hour 
and have a top speed of 24 miles with a pair of 12- 
cylinder motors, each developing 350 h.p. In addition to 
being fast, she has a lot of room below decks, including 
two double staterooms, each with bath, a sitting room 
with “in the wall” berths, and a commodious deck 
dining saloon, with adjoining galley. 
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When cruising, the “‘shore butler’’ becomes a member 
of the crew, so a stateroom is provided for him at the 
after end of the forecastle. The forecastle contains five 
berths, hanging lockers, etc., while the captain’s cabin 
is opposite the deck lounge. 

Hull construction is of a composite type employed 
successfully by Kromholz in previous boats. Although 
the hull is of heavy scantlings, the interior, including 
equipment and furnishings, is lighter than usual. 
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Outboard profile and interior accommodation plan of the 88-foot express cruiser designed by Kromholz 






































Speed, Good Looks and Handiness in This 45-Foot Auxiliary Yaw! 


HE plans of the Alden-designed yawl shown on this 


stow a boat on deck. The interior is quite commodious 


page were drawn for a client who wished a cruising for a boat of her water line length, there being two nice 


yawl with simple gear and 
rigging, which would be 
exceptionally smart to 
windward in rough going, 
and a good performer 
under other conditions. 
She is 45’ 6” over all, 
31’ 6” water line, 11’ beam 
and 6’ 10” draft, and is a 
modification of the suc- 
cessful yawl Nahmaturned 
out by the same designer 
some years ago. With 
her small and practical 
jib-headed rig she should 
be easily handled by two 
men on deck at any time. 

The plans show a dis- 
tinctly “yachty” craft, 
with nice ends and free- 
board, sweet sheer, mod- 
erate beam and easy 
bilges. The fore and aft 
lines indicate a boat which 
































cabins, good-sized toilet 
room, well-equipped gal- 
ley and forecastle, and 
numerous closets and bu- 
reaus, besides other locker 
and stowage space. 

The rig is well stayed, 
the use of backstays being 
reduced to a minimum. 
A 4-cylinder motor, in- 
stalled under the cockpit, 
is expected to give a speed 
under power of 7 knots or 
better. The specifications 
call for mahogany plank- 
ing, bronze fastenings and 
hardware, lead keel, and 
all fittings of the best. 
Spars will be hollow, and 
sails of imported duck. 

While this craft was 
not designed for racing, 
the hull looks decidedly 
speedy. The jib-headed 


will be slippery in almost any going, especially ina slop yaw! rig is not only fast to windward, but admits of using 


to windward, as specified by the owner. 
The cabinhouse is narrow, giving plenty of room to 


large light sails, such as a big Genoa jib, parachute spin- 














naker and different sizes of jib topsails. 
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Lines and body plan 


Cabin plan 





* Amelia II,” a handsome Matthews 46-foot cruiser powered with a 225-h.p. Kermath, steps along at 20 m.p.h. 





Of Interest to the Skipper 


New Pigeon Boat Corporation 


Bhp doen tp ag § of interest to the 
boating world is the establishment of 
the Pigeon Boat Corporation, with plant 
located at East Greenwich, R. I. 

The officers of the new corporation are 
well known in the yachting world. Sam B. 
Dunsford is president, H. Ross Maddocks, 
a former prominent outboard driver, is vice 





The corporation manufactures a Class A 
runabout which has a speed of 40 m.p.h., 
selling for $1195, a Class B runabout, which 
maintains a speed of between 45 and 50 
m.p.h. which will sell for $1295, and a Class 
C runabout having a speed of 40 m.p.h. 
which will sell for $1595. In addition, they 
are putting out a sailing dinghy which car- 
ries a list price of $297, complete with sail, 
oars, kapok bumper and a 4 h.p. outboard 
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Thirty-five feet of comfort for a party of six. A new Elco Cruisette with a speed 
of 15 to 17 m.p.h. 


president, while Roy Pigeon and Fred L. 
Pigeon, of the Pigeon Hollow Spar Co., are 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

Captain W. J. Snadecki, designer and 
chief engineer, has been experimenting with 
high speed boats for many years. He raced the 
first step boats imported to this country 
from Monaco, and has lived to see some of 
his own patents expire on this type of boat. 
For the past twenty-five years he has been 
constantly working on the development of 
his ideal speed boat. This boat, now per- 
fected, is that which is being offered to the 
boating world by the new corporation. 

The corporation believes this boat will 
prove a positive revelation to the boating 
world for structural strength, seaworthiness, 
its exceptionally high speed compared to its 
engine horse power, its positively level 
riding — with or without a load — and the 
elimination of pounding. 









In this 21-foot 1932 Chris-Craft one 


engine. This boat is an exceedingly fast 
sailing boat, such as is now being used by the 
Frostbite sailors, and will tow at 40 m.p.h. 
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Caille Outboard Motor Runs 
1000 Hours Continuously 


The first Caille Model “79” outboard 
motor to be built was put in a test tank for a 
breakdown test and has been running con- 
tinuously for 1000 hours without showing 
any signs of wear, slowing down or loss of 
mange This motor will be kept running as 
ong as it will hold together. 

The motor has turned 180,000,000 revolu- 
tions and the propeller half as many. The 
Lynite piston has traveled 9,943 miles. 
If the motor had been on an ordinary row 
boat it would have traveled halfway ‘round 
the world. An exact duplicate of this Caille 
motor can be had for $79. 


ae 


Mower Opens New Office 


Charles D. Mower, the well-known de- 
signer, who has been associated with a yacht 
building yard at City Island in the capacity 
of naval architect for several years, makes 
the announcement that he has opened an 
office at 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, for yacht designing and brokerage. 

(Continued on page 116) 


can quickly leave shore cares behind 








ZLAIDA 


And Here’s the Story 
of her Newest Sister 








A typical Alden 52’ schooner now under construction 
at Lawley’s yard. The ninth schooner from this de- 
sign; a sister ship to “‘Zaida,”’ Mr. Ratsey’s schooner, 
which had the distinction of defeating “Malabar X”’ 
in two out of three races. 


With a beam of 14’ giving great initial stability, 
this schooner will be comfortable to live in and to 
sleep aboard under way. She will have unusual speed 
both to windward and with started sheets. 


Powered with a 45 h.p. Falcon with a 2-1 reduction 
gear, her speed will be 9 miles per hour. Last year a 
sister ship cruised through the West Indies to Brazil 
and return. Duplicates now building in Porto Rico, 
Australia and Canada. 


This hull is adapted to other rigs. I should be glad to 
discuss your requirements with you. 
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Length over all, 51' 11’; length l.w.l., 39’ 10”. 
Beam (extreme), 14’; draft (extreme), 7’ 2". 


John G. Alden 


Yacht Broker 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Naval Architect 
148 STATE STREET 
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Initiation 
(Continued from page 42) 


with half a gale on the quarter, and floods of rain seeking 
out all the joints of our oilers, while the early dusk fell 
rapidly over a very tumultuous sea. Then, through the 
tight-closed companion, barely audible in the roar of 
wind and water, came a faint musical tinkle — the call 
to afternoon tea. What a sound in such a scene — but 
the tea was‘mighty good! 

That squall was our long expected introduction to 
the trade wind. We scudded all night, and the ninth 
day broke clear and sparkling, with a strong northeast 
wind and a long and growing swell. The yacht swung 
and swooped, but ran easily and kept quite dry for the 
most part. The brilliant indigo sea shouldered itself 
up against the sky on all sides in great sliding mountains, 
their sides all wrinkled and ruffled by the little waves, 
their summits usually crowned by a gleaming cap of 
foam. And it was warm—I had a delicious douse- 
bath on deck. The sun was certainly a joy that day, 
clear, sparkling and hot. All sorts of duffle appeared on 
deck for a good drying out. No water had leaked into 
the cabin, but it was impossible to pass such a squally 
week at sea without introducing a general insidious 
dampness into the tightest of living quarters. 

There was, of course, no difficulty about sights, and 
our position was accurately fixed; in fact, the skipper 
and I agreed to a hair — an extraordinary thing on a 
small boat. We were accordingly ready to go anywhere, 
confident alike in ourselves and in the boat, which had 
given a perfect performance; though we had no storms, 
we did have brisk winds, fierce squalls and pretty lively 
seas. In fact, it is not the great swells which trouble 
small craft, anyway, but rather the intermediate waves. 
Through the trades we ran in sweeping, swinging com- 
fort, with 15- or 20-foot waves rolling up behind and 
quietly lifting us high in air to overlook the ruffled blue 
landscape, and we were much more cozy on board than 
several times previously when there was little swell to 
be seen. 

Being now at 64° west longitude, we headed nearly 
south for Virgin Gorda, some three hundred miles 
away — two days’ easy run with that splendid wind on 
the quarter. It certainly was bully to swing along, roar- 
ing down the purple slopes, and know that our plans 
had worked, and that the problems of the cruise were 
solved. 

The tenth day was just a long steady run through 
the crisply ruffled blue — a swing and a dip, a rush and 
a roar, with the white foam flying, the taut cordage 
singing, and the glorious sun beaming. Good sights 
again, of course, and near enough to Virgin Gorda to 
set four o’clock the next afternoon as the time to begin 
looking for its blue mountain top ahead. We could lay 
our course and count on our distance almost like a 
steamer before this noble wind. 

This glorious run ended on the afternoon of the elev- 
enth day, when one of us went on deck just to see 
whether there was anything in this talk of sighting 
land at that hour — and there, right ahead, was a faint 
blue peak against the blue sky. Virgin Gorda, right on 
the nose, in spite of a dubious current this last day. Of 
course we expected it; nevertheless we were all glad to 
see our plans carry through so perfectly. 

Then all was animation. Everybody ‘‘sat up,’’ and 
took a look at that bit of mother earth. Strange that it 
should seem momentous simply because we had not 
seen land for eleven-days! Our course was changed well 
to the westward to clear the broad coral banks reaching 
out to Anegada, far north of Virgin Gorda and much 
nearer to us, but so low as to be visible only a few miles. 

It was all most convenient. Having had full daylight 
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Blue skies above . . . sparkling seas 
ahead ...a smart boat... a depend- 
able SCRIPPS under the hatch— 
there’s your formula for happy, care- 
free days, for real 
boating enjoyment. 
... SCRIPPS! You'll CE 
thrill to the instant | Be he 


start... the spirited & i on | ic ‘at at’ a confidence and pride. 
I -z 


There's a SCRIPPS power plant 
for every hull from the 15 foot 


fi ed J trated SCRIPPS catalog which 
runabout to the 100 foot cruiser ree j includes complete specifications, 


—high speed, medium speed in 
direct drive including the popular 
SCRIPPS Mated Motors. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 Lincoln Avenue - - Detroit, Michigan 


It’s Always Fair Weather 























get-away ... the effortless flow of 
smooth, vibrationless SCRIPPS power. 
You'll experience a new feeling of 
security,a new conception of boat- 
ing freedom. Every 
mile of its brilliant 
unvarying perform- 


ance will build added 


4 


Write for your copy of the illus- 


installation diagrams, perform- 
ance data, and price list covering 
all SCRIPPS power plants. 
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DEPENDABLE THROUGH 26 









HISTORY-MAKING YEARS 
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| for our iandfall, we entered the Virgin Passage after 
dark, when its good lights were ideal landmarks. All 


MSs INTOSH & SEYMOUR was broad and open. We picked up the splendid Cule- 


brita Light in due course, headed for it until little Sail 


DIESEL ENGINES Rock, in mid-channel, came east of south, brought the 


latter close aboard, and then headed east along the 


Fee superiority for yacht propulsion is generally south shore of St. Thomas. 
conceded, but smooth, steady, ample, depend- i. = a page Ags and all ey sy ne for 
able and quick-responding power at low running cost ing leisurely. I'he last eastward leg of ten miles or so 
9 P ws ° to the harbor faced us into the wind, here mild and 


and throughout long fully useful life demands good friendly in the lee of the islands, but there was no object 
SNGINSS. in arriving before breakfast time, so we continued under 


Mclntosh & Seymour Units of early models still hold sail alone, agreed that this was the proper way to enter 
the famous and beautiful harbor. This was in the morn- 


their a qqaen all acre The new yacht types, ing watch, my watch below, but there was little sleep 
embodying time-proven design, inherent strength, for any of us as we closed in on the rugged mountains 
ruggedness, high quality materials and precise work- which loomed high and mysterious against the starry 


manship are not merely trustworthy, but have every northern sky. 
The sea, as well as the wind, was gentle here — a 


refinement to give the owner the full and lastin ¢ 
iaiudine of ned ‘indie itera y mild and friendly bobble, just enough to remind us that 
P . we were not yet actually in harbor, and a total contrast 


If you want the utmost pleasure from your yacht, to the tumbled hills of white-crested indigo on which 
we had danced for several days. 


ideal conditions on board, added value to the hull, dite italien the diy dined lnperbintihly 
wor astw y 

and maximum protection of your rvesiment agernes brightened, the stars lost the sharpness of their bril- 

obsolescence, McIntosh & Seymour Engines could well liance; dawn was coming. A faint flush of rose and lemon 


be your preference at twice their cost. lit the horizon, a few high scattered flecks of cloud 
caught the still invisible sun and flamed crimson — and 


Tell us your power needs so that we can send cost ° 
| the night was over. 
Soy Acusduate mn ; Meanwhile the gaunt flanks of St. Thomas had 


MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION hardened from shadowy silhouettes to ruggedly molded 
and intensely solid mountains, their valleys veiled in 


ee nn Sami apey morning haze, their crests and ridges delicately tinged 


EXCLUSIVE YACHT REPRESENTATIVE with the soft colors of the sky. As yet there was no sign 
of humanity save one offshore lighthouse — no towns, 








a ARL H. Cc RO FT no houses, no sign of cultivation; to all appearances we 
might have been the discoverers of a wilderness island, 


2800 Chrysler Building + New York City and we thrilled with a touch of the ecstatic joy of the 
Boston: 131 State Street pioneer. That approach to St. Thomas in the growing 
dawn made us all for the moment cousins of Columbus. 

As we opened up the harbor entrance the street lights 
were still twinkling —a bright network flung loosely 
over three hills, the whole outlined against the dark 
mountainside. But before we entered the sun was a low 
red ball blazing across the eastern waves, the street 
lights were gone, leaving the town scarcely visible, and 
even the harbor lights had winked out; the only signs 
of life were a few fishing boats working out under sail, 
along the distant rocky shore. We sailed up the well- 
marked channel in that breathless hush of suspended 
animation which comes to towns between night and 
ee morning. 

OE a an eee It ended in the appearance of a small launch with the 

deputy harbor master, a gentleman of immaculate 
At left: Cylinders: 16-in. bore, dress and very dark complexion, who welcomed us, 
20-, 24- or 26-in. stroke; or : . ‘4 
20-in. bore, 20- or 24-in. inspected our papers, and assigned anchorage. We 
rete quietly rounded to, dropped the jib, and let go the small 
anchor, which had last tasted bottom in Pamlico Sound. 
The canvas was stowed, the stops were tied, and the 
little white yacht lay at rest in the silent, beautiful 
harbor. 

It was like a dream — nay, it was a dream, fulfilled. 
And in that peaceful and lovely haven our whole 
i momentous voyage looked amazingly simple. We just 
>, al a rs sailed out from Cape Lookout and headed east and 

-in. re; 7; . 
8-,;°20- or 22-in. south for eleven days, spending an unreasonable 

amount of time on observations, and there was St. 
Thomas! A dream fulfilled — and as the strange life 
of this far island began to make itself seen and heard 
Above types are made with 6, 8 or 10 cylinders, affording a about the streets and wharves it came home to me that 
wide range of capacities up to 1600 h.p. Many are made also we had actually “gone furrin’’; that we had trusted 
with light weight aluminum parts to permit high-speed operation. the sea and found it kind, that I had accomplished 
| my initiation. 


18-, § 
stroke 
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King Street, City Island, New York City 
Manhattan Office: Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue 


A-LYON 














such outstanding value as in Sea Lyon runabouts. Perhaps 
never again will you have an opportunity to buy a latest model 
Sea Lyon at the present low prices. NEW boats — 1932 models! Not 
distress merchandise, but the latest in runabout design and comfort, 
the finest in materials and craftsmanship and the last word in 
performance. 


Le before has opportunity knocked at your door offering 


Savings in material costs, labor rates and overhead, elimination of 
commissions, trade discounts and showroom expenses are passed on 
to you in the latest price reductions of the new Sea Lyon. These 
savings make your 1932 investment in boating more secure in a Sea 
Lyon than in any other craft. Don’t buy any boat until you first drive 
a Sea Lyon, — then compare price, quality and performance. Prompt 
action is essential to insure early delivery. Prices subject to upward 
revision without notice. 


Five MODELS 
35 to 52 Miles Per Hour 


24’ SeaLyon 125 H.P. Chrysler “‘Imperial’’ . 35 m.p.h. 
28’ SeaLyon 225 H.P. Kermath ‘Sea Wolf” . 44 m.p.h. 
28’ SeaLyon 325 H.P. Lycoming ‘“Fwelve” 52 m.p.h. 
30’ SeaLyon 225 H.P. Sterling ‘‘Petrel”’ . 42 m.p.h. 
30’ Sea Lyon 300H.P. Hall Scott “‘Invader”’ . 48 m.p.h. 


Write Today for 1932 Prices 


The LYON-TUTTLE CORPORATION 


Plant and Service Station 


Phones: City Island 8-1645-6 
Telephone MOhawk 4-6543 
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. Shows Yachtsmen Many 
Things They Never Knew 


The recording dial of the Kenyon 
combined Speedometer and Log 


Kenyon Marine Speedometers Add 


New Pleasure to Boating 


In the last year nautical knowledge has registered 
another great advance. Gone are the days when 
yachtsmen could only inexactly state that they were 
going “‘pretty fast,’’ or hazard a guess that they were 
sailing ‘‘as fast as they could.’ 


The recently perfected Kenyon Marine Speedometers 
and Logs give new pleasure and genuine satisfaction 
to yachtsmen through their ability 
to record the exact speed of their 
boat at any moment, to show when 
they are securing maximum speed, 
and to register the distance cov- 
ered. It is fascinating, indeed, to 
note the speed of your boat in dif- 
ferent winds, on different courses, 
with various sails and sail settings. 














Kenyon Marine Speedometers are 
offered in models for both sail and 
power boats. Ecmtplons details are 
supplied in our booklet that will 
be sent you upon request. 


KENYON INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


564 East First Street Boston, Mass. 


KENYON MARINE 
SPEEDOMETERS 


LOGS 





Sales Agents 
KELVIN @ WILFRID O. WHITE COMPANY 


112 State Street 38 Water Street 
Boston New York 
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“Lenore II’ — Something New in Express Diesels 
(Continued from page 52) 


she measures 114 feet, with 19 feet beam and 115 tons 
displacement on 5 feet 9 inches draft. With two 8- 
cylinder Bessemer eugines of 600 rated h.p. aggregate, 
she was clocked at 18.12 miles per hour over the meas- 
ured course at Deep Water Point in the Delaware, 
opposite Wilmington. With a moderately sharp entrance, 
good deadrise amidships, and a very flat stern having a 
knuckle chine aft, she was found to perform well under 
all conditions of weather and water. 

In order to dev elop a hull form not only easier to drive 
but also less expensive to construct, especially aft, a 
naval architect, Thomas D. Bowes, prepared a number 
of sets of lines from which he finally selected the best in 
each of three classes. To these three forms he built 14- 
foot models for towing in the experimental basin at the 
Washington Navy Yard, where they received the num- 
bers 2882, 2883, and 2884, respectively. These are illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, with the addition of the form of Waleda 
II for comparison. 

No. 2882 shows a sharp entrance, good deadrise amid- 
ships and a sharp afterbody increasing in deadrise. This 
form was based on many offshore boats of fairly large 
displacement which this naval architect had designed. 

No. 2883 had a still sharper entrance forward, slightly 
sharper deadrise amidships and a very broad, flat stern. 
It is a derivation from the Bowes gasoline express cruis- 
ers and is reminiscent of the Taylor form in the U. S. 
Navy destroyers. 

No. 2884 was an entirely new development with a full 
forebody, the fullness of which is carried well forward 
and then snubbed. Amidships, the deadrise is a little 
fuller with a slightly harder turn of bilge, and the stern 
is much narrower, with considerably more deadrise than 
in form No. 2883. The after buttocks run out fairly 
straight and flat, because of the depth at the center of 
the transom. 

Resistance curves plotted from the model tests in the 
Washington tank (see Fig. 2) demonstrate the newly 
developed form to be the most easily driven of the 
three, even though it has not the least wetted surface 


| and thus not the lowest skin friction. 


Its superiority over the others accrues from its lower 
wave-making resistance. It possesses, too, the advan- 
tages of having a greater internal capacity than either 
of the others and of being an easier and cheaper form to 
build. Moreover, it has produced better sea boats than 
those of the other two forms. 

Sirene, designed by Mr. Bowes for John Jacobs of 
Philadelphia, was the first Diesel express cruiser built to 
this new model. A boat 87 feet long on the waterline and 
16 feet in beam, she displaces about 97,000 pounds on a 
draft of 4 feet. Driven by two Treiber Vee-type 12- 
cylinder engines, delivering together about 560 h.p., she 
made a mean speed of something over 24 miles per 
hour over the measured mile. Sirene was a 1929 boat. 

Normada, which followed her in 1930, was a boat of 
118 .tons displacement, built for James Carstairs, of 
Philadelphia. Her waterline measurements were 115 feet 
6 inches length and 20 feet beam, and her draft was 5 
feet 2 inches. With two Treiber Vee-type 12-cylinder 
motors, totaling 760 h.p., she rendered a mean measured 
speed of 21.37 miles per hour. 

Between Normada and Waleda IT one may get an idea 
of the gain due to the improved hull form. The displace- 
ment and load waterline length of the two are practi- 
cally the same. Yet with 760 h.p. and her displacement 
unaltered, Waleda II could have attained only 19.12 
miles per hour, contrasted with Normada’s 21.37 miles 
per hour. The gain of 2.25 miles per hour has been won 
purely in the hull lines. 
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Me Georce Lee yachtsman 
for 56 years, has changed 


to Wamsutta Duck us 


MR. GEORGE LEE, owner of the Bar 
Harbor “MINGO,” is America’s oldest 
active yachtsman. Last season he had 
a Cousens & Pratt jib of Wamsutta: 





























Egyptian Duck which proved so efficient 
that he has specified Wamsutta for his 
new suit of sails this season. 


Mr. Lee’s change from imported duck 
to Wamsutta is typical—and significant. 


Mr. George Lee’s “MINGO” won 
the Eastern Yacht Club Champion- 
ship; Corinthian Yacht Club Mid- 
Summer Series; the Season's Cham- 
pionship and the Boston Yacht Club 
Ocean Race at Marblehead in 1931. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Howe & Bainbridge, 220 Commercial St., Boston 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 440 N. Wells St., Chicago 





WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Specially Processed to Resist Water and Mildew 










































































with OVINGTON’S 
Sea- Going China 


NE thousand of the smartest yachts afloat 

sail with Ovington’s sea-going china and 
Ovington’s nautical crystal. To mention a few, 
Hi-Esmaro, Vagabondia, Olive K. Rene, On- 
wego, Oceania, Cambriona. Your craft should 
be added to this honorable roster. 









Every last plate, every cup, every saucer will 
have your flag and your club’s linked in friendly 
tether. For as little as $63 you may have a sea- 
going china service for six people. 


OVINGTON’S 


Yacht. China, Crystal, Silver... 3rd Floor 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Se ee ee 
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Latest of this line is Lenore IJ, built last year to the 
order of Sewell L. Avery, of Chicago. On a waterline 
length of 90 feet 8 inches, beam of 15 feet, and draft of 
4 feet 91% inches, she displaces 143,500 pounds. Her en- 
gines are a pair of Winton 8-cylinder Diesels delivering 
together 1000 h.p. She has made a speed of about 2414 
miles per hour. 

In the installations of this line of boats a progressive 
pruning of weight has been achieved. Partly, this has 
been due to progress in the Diesel engine art. From the 
earlier engines of Waleda II to the latest engines of 
Lenore II there has been a weight reduction from 27 
pounds per h.p. down to 15 pounds per h.p. Partly, too, 
the weight of the plumbing has been cut down by using 
small high-pressure tubing on the fresh water service 
and by installing individual electric toilets, which are 
considerably lighter than the central pressure system 
with its tank and pumps in the engine room. The weight 
of the heating, ventilating and cooling installation has 
been diminished by using a return blower system in- 
stead of the piped radiators. 

By making every detail of design, construction and 
installation contribute to the desired result — as this 
narrative has broadly outlined — a sum total of progress 
can be attained that opens a new vista of power yacht- 
ing. Lenore II, primarily and finally, is a cruiser with 
three double staterooms — each with separate bath — 
two saloons, roomy flush deck aft, and captain’s room, 
crew quarters and galley forward. She is strong, with 
full strength, as demonstrated by Normada and Sirene, 
the hulls of which show no signs of working after two 

and three seasons of service in all kinds of weather. She 
is a good sea boat — in the strict sense of the word — an 
able coastwise cruiser. Not a fraction of strength or 
ability has been yielded to the attainment of speed. She 
is a type that undoubtedly will influence future design 
in extreme high speed Diesel cruisers. 


+ + + 


Gasoline Tanks and Their Installation 
(Continued from page 81) 


water and dirt can settle, then many gallons may be 
drawn out before the foreign matter is removed. 

This water of condensation is responsible for a curious 
form of corrosion sometimes seen at the bottom of an 
old tank. Some gasolines have a weakly acid reaction, 
and water seems to have the property of becoming 
slightly acid after long contact with such fuel. The drops 
of water collecting at the bottom eat the metal in small 
pitted holes almost like smallpox marks. 

To leave this subject without speaking about the 
tank saddles and straps would be omitting an important 
part of a tank installation. In the 150-mile Sweep- 
stakes Race at Detroit in 1926, Cigarette IV, leading at 
50 miles, went out shortly thereafter with a broken 
tank saddle which let the tank go adrift. And Miss 
Syndicate, the leader at 100 miles, broke a tank saddle 
on that lap and lost so much gas that she was out of the 
race thereafter. 

Saddles for high speed boats should be substantial, 
for the weight of the tank is increased many fold due 
to the impact of pounding. Cast or forged metal saddles 
supported by the main girders of the bottom have proved 
to be the most satisfactory for standing up under a hard 
test. Tanks should be held in the saddles by strong straps 
which can be securely clamped around them. When 
cylindrical tanks are used it is advisable to line the 
straps with brake lining and then set everything up 
tightly in varnish so that there is no chance for the tank 
to get adrift. One point to note about the straps is that 
the bolts, which are set up to tighten them around the 
tank, should pass through heavy lugsriveted to the bands. 
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An Old-World Atmosphere ina Gorgeous Mountain Setting 
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MANOIR RICHELIEU 


at Murray Bay, Province of Quebec 


AKING at dawn with the scent 

of balsam and the tang of the sea 
filling your bedroom, you may watch the 
serene light of the sunrise transforming 
the vast reaches of the St. Lawrence 
River. That gilded, becalmed schooner 
might be Jacques Cartier’s “La Grande 
Hermine” l\ying-to in the bay—the 
thought belied by the faint plume of 
smoke from a distant ocean greyhound 
headed for Quebec. Several slender yachts 
are anchored beyond the wharf, their 
brasswork gleaming like new gold. 


At the breakfast table—the river you 
caught sleeping now defiantly blue, its 
waters dancing beneath the opened case- 
ments—you plan your day. A round on 
the famous Manoir links, high up in the 
hills, or a few sets of tennis on wonderful 
en-tous-cas courts, followed by a plunge 
in the large outdoor swimming pool 
where at noon-day fashionable Murray 


Bay foregathers. In the afternoon, 
perhaps a drive in the picturesque 
countryside or a gallop through wooded 
bridle paths before dressing for dinner. 
Later, dancing, and a stroll on the 
terrace beneath the stars and the pale 
flicker of the northern lights. 


We would like to send you an illustrated 
booklet describing this northern paradise 
in French Canada. A pamphlet entitled 
“Freedom from Hay- Fever at Murray 
Bay” may also interest you or a friend. 
Both will be mailed gladly on request. 


TheCOST . The DISTANCE .. The TIME 


The return summer railway fare between New 
York and Montreal,a ten hour journey, is $22.42 
...lower berth, both ways, $7.50. From Montreal 
to Murray Bay by steamer, a sixteen hour sail, 
and return, is $29.80, meals and berth included. 
Murray Bay may also be reached from Montreal 
by rail or motor. MANOIR RICHELIEU Rates: 
American Plan, one person, $10.00 to $15.00 per 
day; two persons, $20.00 to $28.00 per day. Special 
rates by the month or the season. Every room 
with private bath. Sitting room suites available 


CANADA: STEAMSHIP: LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUE. 


OPERATING A FLEET OF 


LUXURIOUS PASSENGER 


STEAMERS FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO THE SAGUENAY 


Agents in the leading cities of the United States and Canada.. 


.or your own Tourist Agent 
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Mr. Boat OwNER— 


The following are the List Prices of HYDE 
TURBINE TYPE PROPELLERS to which 


25% DISCOUNT 
APPLIES 


Prices F.O.B. Factory at Bath, Maine 














Extra 
Diameter Two Three Board & 
Blade Blade Key Seated 

8” $ 4.50 $ 6.50 $ 1.40 
» 4.75 7.25 -40 
19” 5.00 8.00 .40 
11” 5.50 8.50 -50 
12” 6.50 9.50 1.70 
13” 7.50 10.00 80 
14” 8.50 11.00 -90 
15” 9.50 12.00 2.20 
16” 11.00 14.00 2.20 
17” 11.50 15.00 2.50 
18 : 12.00 16.00 2.50 
19” 14.50 19.50 2.75 
20” 17.00 23.00 2.75 
21" 18.50 27.50 -10 
22” 20.00 32.00 -10 
23” 22.00 35.5¢ 3.50 
24” 24.00 39.00 3.50 
25” 27.00 42.50 4.00 
26" 30.00 46.00 4.00 
27” 34.00 51.50 4.60 
28” 38.00 57.00 4.60 
30” 46.50 62.00 5.10 
32" 52.00 70.00 5.80 
33” 56.00 75.00 7.00 
34” 59.00 79.00 7.00 
35” 62.50 83.50 8.00 
36” 65.00 87.00 8.00 
38” 80.00 104.00 9.40 
40” 100.00 134.00 10.70 
42" 144.00 13.50 
44” 168.00 14.75 
46" 200.00 16.00 
48” 235.00 20.00 
50 255.00 26.00 




















HILE we have reduced our prices, we have not changed 

our quality. = Soe virgin metals — no scrap — are 
used in HYDE PRODUCTS. Our guarantee is your pro- 
tection. Insist on a guarantee and you wil 


Insist on a HYDE 


If there is no HYDE dealer in your locality, or if you are 
unable to obtain what you require, send your order direct 
to the factory. It will receive prompt and careful attention. 


We are equipped to repair damaged propellers, accuzatel 
adjust the pitch and carefully balance ood refinish hens. 
Send your damaged wheels to us for an estimate of repair 


charges. 
A copy of our booklet, “‘Propeller Effi- 


ciency,”’ will be mailed without charge. It 
illustrates all of the HYDE PRODUCTS. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
BATH, MAINE 


A large stock of HYDE propellers and HYDE products is carried by 
Cc. R. ANDREWS, 143 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Tel. BArclay 7-1873 
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Why Not Charter? 
(Continued from page 63) 
evening we moved around into Linekin Bay, than 
which I firmly believe there is no lovelier anchorage 
this side of paradise. 

From Linekin we worked westward along the shore 
line, living off the land (and sea) in a fashion fit for a 
king. We dug bushels of tender soft-shelled clams from 
the teeming mud-flats, bought fresh-caught lobsters 
(at 15 cents a pound) from the fishermen, new sweet 
corn and broilers from the farmers, and did a bit of 
fishing on our own besides. Our itinerary, which seemed 
to grow more or less extemporaneously, included a run 
up the New Meadows River to Cundy’s Harbor, the 
Basin, and Winnigance Bay, then westward again 
through the tortuous but fascinating waterways of 
Casco to South Harpswell and the Portland district. 
And all this time the weather held perfect, with days of 
dazzling blue and gold, and nights of moonlit glory. 

Indeed, the day we left South Harpswell to start for 
home waters gave the only poor weather of the entire 
trip. By midnight, however, the skies were clear again, 
so we pulled out of Portland Harbor, into which we had 
run for provisions, and headed down the coast. 

After spending several days visiting friends at Catau- 
met and the Vineyard, we finally admitted that our 
time was getting limited; so we made our regretful 
adieus and moved on. The following afternoon we 
dropped into Madison, Connecticut, for a visit with old 
friends; and the next day, with the last of our series of 
northerlies already beginning to fade, we ran down to 
Greenwich and wrote finis to the finest cruise we have 
yet taken. 

And as fine as it was, that entire Carlsark episode, 
from start to finish, was one of the cheapest nautical 
experiences we have ever had. The boat was so fully 
found when we received her that we had nothing to buy 
but our own provisions. With the charter and pre-cruise 
expenses totaling $650, and the trip itself adding an- 
other $175, we had a bifl of just $825 for one and one- 
half months of ownership, or $165 apiece. That figure, 
for any similar boat, can certainly be equaled and prob- 
ably bettered this summer, so if you want to forget the 
Depression for several weeks, go ye and do likewise. 
You'll find the yards cluttered with good boats, and 
you'll find plenty of owners amenable to chartering for a 
month or so — and the salt water and blue sky is yours 
for the asking. 

+ + + 


“Viking” Beats American “Sixes” 

(Continued from page 70) 
American boats were the Nancy, the Bob Kat, owned and 
sailed by Robert B. Meyer, the Lucie, belonging to 
Briggs 8. Cunningham, and the Jill, belonging to 
Seward Johnson. They were thus, perhaps, the best of 
our Atlantic Coast “‘Sixes.’’ The series was not a team 
match, the boats racing on the point system for the 
possession of the Prince of Wales Cup. 

The weather for the four days of racing ran the whole 
gamut from a light breeze to a southerly gale, and thus 
offered an opportunity to try the boats under widely 
varying conditions. But through it all, there was ap- 
parently no chance of stopping Trimingham and Viking. 
The course sailed was something of a novelty in racing 
courses and has much to recommend it, as it combines 
the merits of a windward and leeward course with a 
triangular one in each race. It consisted of a 214-mile 
leg to windward and return, another beat back to the 
first windward mark, and thence around the rest of a 
triangular course, giving two reaches, the whole distance 
being about ten miles. 
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ONTAMINATED by acids, oil, 

alkalis, and sewage from the 
factories that line it shores, the wa- 
ters of the Kill Van Kull provide 
a tough proving ground for marine 
finishes. Yet this is the place a var- 
nish maker chose to prove the 
worth of Bakelite Synthetic Resin 
finishes. Result: a fine “spar” lasted 
two weeks, and Bakelite Synthetic 
Resin varnish only began to show 
signs of disintegration at the end 
of three months! 


When Bakelite Resin Finishes prove 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y... 
CANADA, 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF 


BAK 


The reg:stered trode morts shown obove disnaguish moter 
monvioctwed by Botelte Corporanon Under the captal “8B” « the 


[eaxenirel 
VARNISH 








In the foul waters of Kill Van Kull 


Bakelite Resin Varnish wins six to one! 





so remarkably resistant under ex- 
traordinarily severe conditions, con- 
sider the long service that they are 
sure to provide in every day marine 
service. 

Not only are Bakelite Resin Fin- 
ishes unusually durable under ex- 
posure to extreme weather condi- 
tions in both winter and summer 
but they are most economical. Al- 
though their solid content is greater 
they brush on very easily. A given 
amount will go farther or will give 
a heavier coat. They retain their 


LIMITED, 163 





pumber of present ond laure uses of Batette Corporanon 


Street, 


ELITE 







brilliant lustre for an exceptionally 
long time. 

The leading paint and varnish mak- 
ers are producing Bakelite Resin 
Finishes and they are obtainable at 
shipyards and dealers everywhere. 
Investigate them 
the next time you lo 
refinish. ..Write 
us for Bulletin 

20, giving full 
information,and 
also a list of }§ 
manufacturers. 





635 West Twenty-Second Street, Chicago, III. 
Dufferin 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





pumencal ge tor infiniy oF unheated Quonnty It symbohres the fering 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


FOR BETTER 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON BOAT STORAGE 
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How many can you answer 
... toyour ownsatisfaction 


NOTHER winter has passed. Your yacht will soon be 


in the water. Now, right now, with this year’s experi- 
ences fresh in mind, is the time to check up, to make a 
decision on a yard for next year’s storage. A good yard is a 
source of great satisfaction, it renders a genuine service. 
If you can answer these questions affirmatively, stand pat. 
If not, decide on a new yard, NOW. 


. Was your yacht delivered on the desired date? 

. Was she stored on a suitable cradle? 

. Was the cradle allowed to remain under your 
boat or was it pulled out for use on some other 
vessel? 

. Was your bill itemized and reasonable? 

. Was your yacht launched into clean water— 
free from oil, dirt and débris? 

. Was rush work handled with speed and econ- 
omy? 

. Was prompt and courteous service extended to 
you and your captain? 


won 


Nay HN OS 


Our business has more than doubled 
in the last few years. There must be 
a reason. There is a reason. We 
operate on a business basis. Our 
Crandall hauling and launching 
equipment is the best obtainable. 
Our men are skilled. We handle 
commercial as well as pleasure craft, 
and have no inflated ideas as to 
prices. All bills are itemized. Write 
for booklet on winter storage. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, Inc. 


New Bedford, Mass. 





**In the center of yachting activities”’ 
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The first race was sailed in a southerly gale of about 
40 miles straight, with blinding rain. The start found all 
the yachts reefed with the exception of Bob Kat, which 
came out with full mainsail and working jib. The wind 
was too strong for full canvas, however, and Bob Kat 
lost a spreader just after the start and had to return. 
Viking carried away her jib sheet block just before the 
start, which made her one minute and a half late getting 
away. Lucie also had trouble and was three or four 
minutes late in getting started, so that Nancy and Jill 
had a battle of their own in weather conditions which 
were trying alike to yachts and crews. 

In hard going Nancy proved herself to be a very fast 
boat. Unfortunately, she overstood the weather mark 
and Jill rounded ahead of her, while Viking was thus en- 
abled to work into second place. On the run down wind 
Nancy passed Viking and regained second place. On the 
second beat to windward the wind increased in force but 
the relative positions of the boats remained unchanged, 
although Viking, with her double reef, seemed to be go- 
ing very well. Jill rounded the weather mark first, 
Nancy second, Viking third. Their positions remained 
unchanged on the two reaching legs to the finish. Lucie 
was fourth and Achilles fifth. 

The gale blew itself out before the second race, which 
was sailed in a moderate to fresh breeze ranging from 13 
to 18 miles’ strength. Viking got the best of the start 
after Pearman, in Achilles, had forced Nancy over the 
line before the gun. Viking was having the best of it on the 
windward leg until the fleet split and Trimingham 
tacked to the westward to stay with Nancy and Jill. 
The boats on the other tack got the best of the breeze, 
and Bob Kat rounded the weather mark in the lead, 
followed by Lucie. Going down wind Viking used a new 
parachute spinnaker made on the Curry principle by 
George Ratsey and loaned for the occasion. This sail 
proved very effective and pulled Viking from fourth to 
second place on the short run, only a length behind 
Lucie. On the wind again, Viking went into the lead and 
kept her advantage on the two reaches, finishing thir- 
teen seconds ahead of Bob Kat, which had been in the 
running throughout the race. It was in this race that 
Nancy fouled Jill, and Olin Stephens withdrew, getting 
no points in the scoring. 

The third race was sailed in a light, spotty breeze. It 
was made to order for Viking, and Trimingham kept his 
rivals safely covered, winning by one minute and seven 
seconds. Nancy did well and again got a second place, 
with Bob Kat third. The result of these three races gave 
Viking a safe lead so that all she had to do in the fourth 
affair, which was sailed in a strong southerly of some 21 
miles’ strength, was to finish without being disqualified. 
So Eldon Trimingham cannily played it safe, keeping 
out of mix-ups and finishing last. She sailed with a single 
reef down while the American boats carried full sail and 
intermediate jibs or working jibs. The American skip- 
pers covered their rivals carefully in this race and Bob 
Kat, getting away to a fine start, was master of the situa- 
tion and slowly but steadily worked into a safe lead on 
the wind, which she maintained on the run to leeward, 
although Nancy, using a parachute spinnaker, closed on 
her a bit down wind. The second beat to windward 
found Bob Meyer sailing his boat hard and he passed 

the weather mark with a safe lead. Unfortunately, the 
next marker of the triangle had gone adrift, so that Bob 
Kat lost considerable time looking for it, while the two 
yachts behind rounded a regular buoy which was in 
approximately the same position. This put Bob Kat 
back in third position, but all the skippers in the race 
requested that the yacht in the lead at the weather 
mark on the second lap should be considered the winner. 
The race committee agreed and the race was thus won 
by Bob Kat. Jill was second and Nancy third. 
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The INVADER by Hall-Scott . . . 250-275 h. p. 6 cylinder marine 
engine for express commuter and fast cruiser service. Compact, 
simple in arrangement, sturdy. Built in pairs for twin installation. 


New York, for Mrs. E. M. Mandeville of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Length, 48’... beam, 11' 6"... draft, 3’ 6”, 


Twin Hall-Scott INVADERS drive this 48’ Dawn at 27.2 m.p-h. 
A smart, fast motor yacht, this Dawn—with its trim lines and stanch, seaworthy hull— powered 
with twin Hall-Scott INVADERS. 

Built by the Dawn Boat Works for Mrs. E. M. Mandeville, the “Billie M.” flies the burgee 
of the Boston Yacht Club and will be used for cruising in the waters of Nantucket Sound. Designed 
for comfortable living aboard, luxuriously appointed, the “Billie M.” can, with equal flexibility and 
grace, poke about among the quiet harbors of the old clipper days, or show a clean pair of heels 
to other craft in open water. 

For speed, steady dependable power, economical operation and ease of installation, the 
Hall-Scott INVADER is more and more the choice of owners and builders of fine motor yachts. 
If you are building, or re-powering, ask us for full description and blue prints. For nearly every 


power need, there is a Hall-Scott motor—built right, and priced right. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company + 254 West 31st Street, New York 


BERKELEY, CALIF. * SEATTLE, WASH. * VANCOUVER, B.C. * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * DETROIT, MICH. 
IN MIAMI, FLA., J. FRANK KNORR ° IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO, OF BOSTON, MASS. 








No Yachtsman 


Should Cruise Without 
the PROTECTION 
of this 


SIGNAL 
OUTFIT 


An International 
Signal Outfit en- 
ables you to “hang” 
a powerful flare 
(White, about 
50,000 candle- 
power; Red, about 
30,000 candle- 
power) 250 feet 
above your boat in 
time of need. The intensely brilliant light, suspended STANDARD OUTFIT 
by a parachute, burns for over half a minute and is Includes Signal Ape 
visible farther than 25 miles, more than five times 2 - aroenaae Signe 
the range of the hand torch type of signal — A Halder mo | 12 Poin ng 
RECOGNIZED S. O. S. INSTANTLY FLASHING sé Sticks — all in a lac- 
YOUR MESSAGE IN ALL DIRECTIONS OVER uered steel box — 
AN AREA OF ALMOST 2000 SQUARE MILES. $75.00. 

Officially adopted as standard equipment by the 

U. S. Coast Guard and approved by the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service. 


New JUNIOR SIGNAL OUTFIT 


Our JUNIOR OUTFIT, particularly adapted for 
smaller craft, contains Signal Pistol and 6 Para- 
chute Signal Cartridges in a compact lacquered 
steel box (414” x 8” x 12”) weighing only 10% 
pounds. As necessary aboard your boat as life 
preservers or fire extinguisher. Invaluable not 
only in distress but for emergency illumination 
in maneuvering at night. Price, $45.00. 


During a season afloat the average yachtsman 
encounters many situations at night when effec- 
tive emergency illumination, instantly available, 
would be most desirable, if not an urgent neces- 

. sity. Our White Parachute Signal Lights afford 
brilliant illumination over a surprising area, and would be invaluable after dark 
under such requirements as — 


Entering a small or unfamiliar channel or harbor. 

Guiding and handling a launch alongside in heavy weather. 

Man overboard. 

Picking up a mooring, locating and identifying buoys, shorelines, land- 
marks, etc. 

Shore landing or despatching a small boat. 

Signalling: any kind of pre-arranged signals are practical. 

Responding to any call for assistance. 











For spectacular aerial displays at regattas, marine pageants, etc., we 
make special Cartridges filled with stars of variegated colors and 
many other ae A beautiful and economical display can be so 
afforded, safely and conveniently — in fact, this is the only way that 

reworks can be safely discharged from a boat. Price, per dozen 
Cartridges of assorted effects — $15.00. 





WRITE TODAY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
INTERNATIONAL 


FLARE SIGNAL 


COMPANY 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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“Griffin’’ Hunting on the Great Lakes 
(Continued from page 58) 


road. The wood and iron of the wreck jingled in the bag, 
first on one side and then on the other, as we changed 
shoulders or spelled each other in carrying back the 
“evidence.” It was as though they were arguing, thus: 


For the “‘Griffin”’: 

Great age of the wreck, and no other known explana- 
tion for it. Skulls and skeletons. Hand-hammered chain. 
Silver watch. Handwrought washers. Curious lead filling 
of planking and unexplained lead sinkers. 


Against the ‘‘Griffin”’: 

Great size of the timbers, and not the slightest trace 
of axe-work or adze-work on them. Abundance and size 
of the ironwork. Absence of treenail fastening. 


It was long past midnight before we found Glencairn 
quietly rubbing her fenders against the string piece of 
an island wharf, deposited our junk, and crept into our 
berths. There remained one clue to investigate, and 
that was the character of the metal. To determine that 
would take some time. 

Mr. G. H. Turner of Little Current, Manitoulin, and 
his good wife, speeded up this phase by letting us see the 
report of an analysis of the tough iron from the wreck 
made by C. E. Plummer, technical director of chemical 
and metallurgical engineering for the Robert W. Hunt 
Co. of Chicago, a report and analysis since confirmed by 
the government of the Dominion of Canada at Ottawa, 
with corroboration from Paris. 

The analysis showed: Carbon 0.41, manganese 0.020; 
phosphorus 0.040; sulphur 0.003; silicon 0.064 — which 
left me, for one of many, none the wiser. But the report 
went on: 

“This analysis does not correspond to iron or steel 
as manufactured at the present time. * * * 

“The mixture of high and low carbon materials, 
which show as fibrous and steely fractures on the 
cross section, together with the apparent presence of 
large amounts of iron oxide, lead us to believe that 
this bar was made by a process that was in use in 
northern Europe in the 17th century .. . could 
possibly have been made from Swedish iron by a 
process similar to that used in the early part of the 
17th century.”’ 


This, corroborated by Ottawa and Paris, seems rather 
strong evidence on behalf of French or Swedish iron 
brought out by La Salle before 1678. But Herrick Dug- 
gan, whose steel work in bridges spans the North Ameri- 
can continent, said the same report might be made of 
most of the mild tough iron used in the shipyards of 
Canada up to the middle of the last century. My own 
nickel’s worth of observation is that the iron work of 
this wreck was heavier and not more decayed than the 
iron work of half a dozen wrecks of the period of the 
War of 1812 which I have examined — the Niagara, 
Perry’s flagship; the Scorpion and Porcupine, of his 
fleet; the Jefferson, of Chauncey’s; or the Nancy, Tecum- 
seh, Naawash, etc., in the British fleet. Perhaps not as 
much. 

Where, then, was the Griffin lost? 

I don’t know. Perhaps on Manitoulin Island. Perhaps 
quite near her “home port,” if her launching place on 
the Niagara River might be called that. In the year 
1805, after a heavy gale, a beautiful anchor was found 
where the sand and gravel had been washed from the 
beach of Lake Erie at Hamburg, Pa., which is about 
opposite the inlet of the Niagara River, and not far 
from Buffalo. A few years later, some time before 1813, 
on the Ingersoll farm, in Hamburg, was found a quan- 
tity of wrought iron, seven or eight hundredweight, 
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puts this 


are FISHERMA, 


Nee boat 


HOUSANDS of owners know the simplicity 

and convenience of the Elto Deferred Pay- 

ment Plan. This year it has won even greater 
popularity. Everywhere, motor-wise and dollar-thrifty 
buyers are using its advantages. 


Choose any Elto model — the tremendously popular 
“Fisherman” for example —4 horsepower, twin cyl- 
inders, rugged, quiet, utterly dependable — an ideal 
motor for fishing boats, family boats and yacht 
tenders. The initial payment is but $33.00. You en- 
joy an entire season’s use while making the remain- 
ing six moderate monthly payments. 


This year, experience the pleasures of Elto owner- 
ship. Mail the coupon for Elto Catalog and full 
particulars of payment plan. ELTO DIVISION, 
Outboard Motors Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


You Can Buy Any Elto 
On This Convenient 
Time Payment Plan 


Model H. P. *List Down 
Price Payment 





Fisherman 4 $ 87.75 $ 33.00 
Lightweight 4 97.75 36.00 
Service “A” 8 128.50 45.13 
Super “A” 11 157.50 54.75 
Special Speedster 12 ‘155.00 53.75 
Senior Speedster 14 ~=—:180.00 61.38 

Electric Starting Model 230.00 77.63 
Junior Quad 18 220.00 74.63 
Super “C” 25 235.00 79.63 

Electric Starting Model 295.00 99.50 
Senior Quad 36 «=6310.00 103.50 

Electric Starting Model 375.00 125.38 





*Total deferred payment price moderately 
higher than list price to include interest 
and insurance. 


Mail Today for Catalog 


ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
3313 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 


Send me Elto Catalog, and complete details of de- 
ferred payment plan. 


| EE A Iran! 
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You Must § specify 


AECO 


IF YOU WOULD 
HAVE THE BEST 





TYPE C WINDLASS 


A TYPE TO MEET ANY 
REQUIREMENT OF INSTALLATION 








WINDLASSES BOAT HOISTS 
SAIL HOISTS STEERING GEARS 
DAVIT WINCHES 
ANCHORS 


CWT od 


Ask your boat yard for particulars or 
write for literature 


CWO 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 


2432 Aramingo Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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supposed to have belonged to a vessel. Trees twelve 
inches in diameter had grown over it. In 1821, on the 
beach near this find, two cannon barrels were discovered. 
Their horns or trunnions were knocked off. Lettering on 
them was deciphered as French by James W. Peters, 
who left a record of the occurrence. 

French guns, and a quantity of ship iron. The Griffin 
known to have been armed with French cannon and to 
be carefully hoarding a supply of iron for the building of 
a second ship, with which La Salle intended to descend 
the Mississippi. No other French ship, armed or other- 
wise, was lost on Lake Erie, so far as is known, either 
before the conquest of Canada, or since. The chain of evi- 
dence of the Griffin being lost within sight almost of her 
Niagara destination seems to be fairly complete; or at 
least as good a guess as the Manitoulin assumption. 


- > 


The Skipjack 


(Continued from page 69) 

aft. The keel is in two parts, a keelson and a shoe. 
There is no rabbet cut in the keel; the top of the shoe 
and under side of the keelson are beveled, as shown in 
the sketch of the midsection. The transom is well kneed 
to the keelson and to the sides. The stem and forefoot 
are constructed in the same manner as was done in the 
old Nonpareil sharpie. The keelson and shoe are let into 
the solid block of timber, forming the forefoot from 
below; the stem is notched into the fore end. The fore- 
foot, made up of one or more balks of timber bolted 
together, is hewn to the required shape and fastened to 
the chine logs. In some boats the stem is rabbeted, in 
others an apron is used; the knight-heads serve to secure 
the fore end of the side strakes, and the sheer battens 
and the chine logs are let into them. The bitt, and often 
the mast, are stepped into the forefoot timber. The 
sketch of the stem shows the common construction used 
in the forefoot. 

The Chesapeake skipjacks are of heavy scantling. 
Yellow pine is generally employed in their construction. 
The workmanship is rough but strong; the skipjack 
shows to good advantage when compared with most 
small fishing and commercial craft. 

Two-masted skipjacks, built on bugeye proportions 
and rig, are successful on the Bay; some are double- 
ended. Skipjack schooners are sometimes seen in south- 
ern waters, but have never been very popular. 

Two examples of yacht skipjacks have been worked 
out to see what was possible in a small boat. The typical 
rig was adhered to, as it seems to answer the require- 
ments of the boats. Fig. 2 shows a design following very 
closely the original type, the freeboard being slightly 
increased and a long house employed, having a maxi- 
mum headroom of about 4 feet 9 inches. A shorter 
trunk would look better, but room would be sacrificed 
below. The centerboard case is an obstruction in the 
cabin that is hard to overcome in this type. 

Fig. 3 is a modified design, with a little curvature 
worked into the sections forward and into the stem. 
This boat, while lacking in headroom, would make a 
useful single-hander and week-end cruiser. The possibili- 
ties are far from being exhausted; some very interesting 
designs could be worked out around the original idea. 

The type just described is a highly useful one for 
shoal waters, if more room is necessary than is obtain- 
able in a sharpie. The cost will be greater than that of a 
sharpie of the same length, but less than that of a round- 
bottom sailing yacht of the same dimensions. Of course, 
it is possible to make the skipjack very expensive by 
unnecessary structural ‘‘improvements.”’ Too little 
attention has been given the cost and necessity of 
many constructural fads favored in yachts, which is one 
of the reasons for their high cost. 
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HE choice of a Richardson Cruisabout is assurance of the 
maximum of relaxation, pleasure, comfort and value at the 
lowest possible purchase, operating and upkeep cost. Ask 

any Richardson Cruisabout owner. 









For a short time, immediate delivery of a Cruisabout or ‘“Baby’”’ 
Richardson can be made. Promptness in placing your order will 
enable you to enjoy the carefree times you have dreamed about 
since those boyhood days when you played on a raft at the old 
























RICHARDSON CRUISABOUT DEALERS swimming hole. Cruisabout booklet “t-32 and “Baby” Richardson 
sees wee eine BOSTON, MASE. folder may be had for the asking. Write for them. 
Bruns-Kimball & Co. Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. AMITYVILLE, L. I., N. Y. R l CHAR DSO N BOAT a OM PA NY, I NC. 
Sussave Reson Sts. South Bartow Ave. 366 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 
r rs | ; 





~ || AGAIN HILL-DIESELS 
; ARE PREFERRED 


\ AUX. SCHR. “BARLOVENTO”"” 64’ 6” x 50’ x 15’ 6” x 9’ 6” 
Cox & Stevens Design Owner Mr. Pierre S. DuPont Ill 
Four Cylinder 314”’ x 6”” HILL-DIESEL ENGINE with Reduction Gear 





LOUIS J. LARSEN 
45 Fulton St. 
New York 































AUX. SCHR. “SONNY” 50’ x 35’ x 12’ 6” x 6’ 1” 
Ford, Payne & Sweisguth Design Owner Mr. Albert D. Phelps 
Four Cylinder 31” x 6” HILL-DIESEL ENGINE with Reduction Gear 


YOUR BOAT SHOULD HAVE A HILL-DIESEL 
Let Us Tell You Why and How 






BLUE STREAK = 
ae HILL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
ba ol pk a al , Main Office and Works: Lansing, Michigan 
s a ACHUSIVEely Sales Office: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























-.. Nine Models 
BUDA ‘‘Hivelo’’ 
Marine Engines 


With or without reduction gear 
48 to 121 H.P. 























Buda ‘‘Hivelo”’ marine engines offer you the latest 
and most advanced engineering features, developed 
exclusively for marine use. Three-inch crankshaft; 
five main bearings on four-cylinder engines and 
seven on the six-cylinder models. Replaceable valve 
seats. Full pressure lubrication to all main bearings, 
camshaft bearings, piston pins and reverse gear. 
Double ignition on KM and LM series. Without 
reduction gear, domestic prices: $440 to $1250. With 
reduction gear, domestic prices: $565 to $1550. 
Illustrations show reduction gear engines. 















Model 
HM-173-P. 


4 cylinders 
48 H.P. 










Model 
HM-199-R 
4 cylinders 
56 H.P. 











Model 
HM-260-R 
6 cylinders 
70 H.P. 














Model 

HM-298-R 

6 cylinders 
81 H.P. 















Models 
KM-369-R 
KM-393-R 
KM-428-R 
LM-468-R 
LM-525-R 







6 cylinders — 97, 101, 105, 111, 121 H.P. 





Distributors: 


Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Co., Curtis Marine Co., 
Inc., 9 Greenwich St., 554 Front St., Norfolk, Va. 


New York. Brunswick Marine Censtruc- 


Rapp-Huckins Co., Inc., tion Co., Brunswick, Ga. 
138 Beverly St., Boston. H. E. Caulfield, 


Doleumntk ti Ween. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
126 Arch St., Philadelphia. Gibbs Gas Engine Co., 


Wiitend B. Toit Jacksonville, Fla. 
a . Tull, 
S12 E. Pratt St., Baltimore. orest E- Johnson, 


Coconut Grove, Fla. 
Thompson Fish Co., W. R. Hodges, 
Key West, Fla. 


Cedar Keys, Fla. 
Write for Bulletin No. 764 
THE BUDA COMPANY 
Established 1881 
HARVEY Sepa ILLINOIS 


Suburb 
30 CHURCH - - = = = = NEW YORK 
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Diesel Engines For the Small Cruiser? 
(Continued from page 49) 

increased depreciation charge on the more expensive 
motor. This is a matter of simple arithmetic which any 
owner can work out to his own satisfaction, basing his 
figures on the -actual prices of the motors which he 
considers using, the actual prices of the two fuels in his 
locality, and the saving in insurance due to the use of 
oil. As soon as the hours of use per season increase, then 
the reduced fuel cost becomes more important. Any 
commercial job which is used around a thousand hours 
a year will effect a big saving in yearly costs when the 
Diesel motor is used, for then the fuel saving is great 
enough to compensate for the additional investment. 

But the reduction in fuel consumption does give the 
owner of a small cruiser a real advantage. With a given 
amount of tankage, the Diesel-engined boat can cruise 
farther without refilling the tanks than if using gasoline. 
In some cases this is a controlling factor which will 
determine the selection of the power plant, while in 
others it is of secondary importance. Each owner must 
choose what he should do according to his needs. 

With regard to reliability, there is little to be said in 
behalf of either as opposed to the other. Today the small 
Diesel has been developed to the point where it is fully 
as reliable as the gasoline motor. But should trouble 
develop, it is somewhat more difficult to find mechanics 
competent to diagnose Diesel engine ills and correct 
them than it is to find mechanics who can make a 
gasoline engine sit up and talk. Every little out-of- 
the-way harbor has several clever motor repairmen, 
but few have Diesel experts. 

An owner who wishes to install a Diesel engine in 
his small cruiser — and by ‘“‘small cruiser’’ is meant the 
boat from forty-five to sixty feet in length — can do it 
today with all confidence that he will have a most 
satisfactory power plant, provided he does not expect 
it to do a lot of impossible things, and provided he 
chooses one which has had the test of service and the 
advantage of a number of years of true and sane en- 
gineering development. 
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Heaving to 
(Continued from page 54) 

comfortable than by the bow, so the anchor was reset 
over the bow. However, it does not follow that anchor- 
ing stern first is not advisable. For other boats it might 
prove the best method and well worth giving a trial if a 
boat will not behave when anchored by the bow. Dou- 
ble-enders, in particular, can heave to by the stern. | 
have already mentioned that the trysail was too small 
and too baggy. The sea anchor was helpful until it col- 
lapsed, and then we learned about sea anchors. The sea 
anchor materially helped to keep her bow up and she 
lay properly about five or six points from the wind. 
With a good sea anchor I believe a modern cutter or 
sloop should lie in the same position and all the difficul- 
ties of heaving to under sail alone would be erased. A 
sloop might use a small trysail as a riding sail to steady 
the boat, which was the principal use Carlsark’s poor 
trysail served. But the sea anchor must be adequate. 

Guided by what we had read on the subject, we had 
made a good conical canvas anchor of the specified 
proportions — about one-tenth the |.w.l. in diameter at 
the large end, and, in length, one and one-third the di- 
ameter — but somewhere in a book we had seen two 
wooden cross beams used to hold open the mouth of the 
conical anchor. The wooden cross pieces were the ruin 
of that anchor’s usefulness. They were lashed to the 
roped rim of the anchor, but due to the terrific strain 
and twisting of the anchor, the lashings parted and the 
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* **Centaur’’ —a busky 65-ft. cruiser built for Mr. Glenn Stewart by the Gibbs Gas Engine 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., from designs by Jobn G. Hanna, Dunedin, Fla. The power 
plant is a 150 H.P,. Winton Diesel, driving through a 27/4 in. x 11 ft. Monel Metal Shaft in 
Goodrich Cutless Rubber Bearings. 
The “Centaur” is a husky, Diesel equipped with a Monel Metal rolled structure that insures maxi- 
yacht designed for deep-sea serv- shaft to safeguard her from all the mum resistance to wear and shock. 


ice by Mr. John G. Hanna. Conse- ordinaryshaftexpensesanddelays. Rust-proof and stubbornly resist- 


quently, her specifications call for Monel Metal shafts are strong. ant to corrosion, Monel Metal ; 

. . . . . . & 
the sturdiest construction mate- tough and rigid, with a uniform shafts never develop roughness at : 
rials... materials to withstand the | the bearings. Instead, they polish } 





in with a glass-smooth surface 
that increases the life of bearings 
and packing. Perfect straightness 
practically eliminates vibration. 


pounding of heavy seas and the 
wear and tear of long cruises. 

It was only logical, therefore, 
that the “Centaur” should be 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








A AnP 5 7 00 
Toss it into the car. Tote it over trails. Portage it into 
virgin country. Slip it on your boat at camp. Use it for 
week-ends and holidays — or run it all summer. It’s 


built for rough usage —is just the motor for the 





great outdoors. Drives a heavy rowboat 8 to 9 miles . 

per hour — planes a light speed dink 16 m.p.h. This and Gloucester Cruisers 

— Sa porns has eer gg ag ot Their famous 34-foot hulls, from Eldredge-Mcinnis 
— ight weight . . . extreme portability. . . . Can’t be - 

a 34 Ibs. duplicated for easy starting. . . . Ideal for continu- design, have proved complete seaworthiness in the 
velops 4 h.p. ous slow speed trolling. . . . Is packed with quiet, wildest blows. Priced low, fully equipped, six models. 
Test It smooth, sweetly balanced, swift, responsive power. The first to have the twin state- 

Y if . ..- Has silent underwater exhaust, centrifugal room arrangement. Seek health WRITE FOR 
ourse water pump, Bosch magneto, non-denting gas tank. COMPLETE 
= . ..Is quality built throughout. See it at your and pleasure with absolute DETAILS AND 

o Day Free nearest dealer or write the factory. Don’t miss! Get safety to family and friends in PICTURES 

Trial Plan all the facts today on America’s Greatest Outboard one of these proven boats. 


Value. Catalog free on request. 


CAILLE MOTOR CoO. “4G 0 2. *IOOO 


6391 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Fully Equipped 
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New / 
BUILT-IN 
RANGE FINDE 


with Automatic Focus 


MORE ACCURATE THAN 
GROUND GLASS 
FOCUSING 


THE NEW 
MODEL D 


Again LEICA Revolutionizes 
Camera Design. No more guess- 
work in focusing—no more 
blurred pictures. Simply sight your 
subject through the built-in range 
finder, turn the lever attached to 
the lens until your view is sharp 
and clear, then snap! Faster and 


more convenient to operate than i Ef ; 
any other type of focusing camera. Even speed pictures can be caught instantly with perfect 


7 INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES 


Think of it— a camera weighing less than a pound, easily carried in the pocket, yet 
instantly convertible into a speed camera, a portrait camera, a telephoto camera, an 
aerial camera, a panoramic camera, and many more. The new fast 73 mm f: 1.9 lens 
now makes night pictures indoors possible too. Economical — takes up to 36 pictures on 


THE UNIVERSAL CAMERA 


a single roll of standard cinema film. Enlargements up to 12 x 18 inches are marvelously 
sharp and clear. Used and enthusiastically endorsed by sportsmen, travelers, and 


explorers everywhere. 


Write for Free Illus:rated Booklet, “The New Model D Leica” 


E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. 102, 60 East 10th Street, New York 
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"Ruth Always Builds Good Ships” 


— sicdinian 7 


Are the men who build your ships merely skilled 
mechanicians or are they men born to the life of 
the sea? The ships built by Bath are built by work- 
men descended from generations of shipbuilders. 


ee? 


BATH IRON WoRKS CORPORATION 
SHIPBUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 


Bath, Maine 
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canvas cone collapsed. The second fault of these wooden 
spreaders was that they tended to float the anchor and 
it was necessary to add a weight to keep it under the 
surface. The deeper the anchor is submerged, the better. 
The additional gear needed to secure the weight was an 
added complication and fouled the cable. Simplicity is 
the first essential of a sea anchor. 

When Carlsark reached Gibraltar, the wooden cross- 
arms were discarded and I had a Spanish blacksmith 
make a ring, slightly smaller in diameter than the 
mouth of the anchor, out of galvanized iron pipe. Two 
lengths of pipe were bent into semicircles and the four 
ends were threaded, so that the two semicircular sections 
could be joined with two ordinary plumber’s unions. 
The ring was made in two sections so that it could be 
broken down for stowing. The ring was laced around the 
roping at the mouth of the sea anchor and thus the sub- 
merging weight was equally distributed and not con- 
centrated at one point, as it was with the wooden 
spreaders. After this alteration we had no trouble with 
the sea anchor. 

So far, only the conventional sea anchor has been con- 
sidered. George Bonnell has tried a method of his own, 
which may supersede the large single sea anchor. He uses 
a long cable, into which are spliced ten or more shorter 
cables at equal intervals along its length. On the ends 
of these branch cables he fastens small sea anchors, such 
as are procured in marine hardware stores. The advan- 
tages of this method are numerous. You can attach as 
many of the little drogues as conditions demand, or as 
the characteristics of the boat require, whereas the 
single drogue may prove too large or too small. The 
little drogues are small, may be nested together, and 
easily stowed. Handling a large sea anchor on the gyrat- 
ing foredeck of a boat in an approaching gale is difficult 
and dangerous work, but with the small drogues, which 
can be handled one at a time, the task is much simpler. 
A small iron anchor on the extremity of the cable will 
serve to submerge the string of little drogues. George 
Bonnell asks no royalty on this idea, so why not use it? 

There is one more method of anchoring at sea, which 
is not the best, but which will serve in an emergency 
when a boat is caught offshore without a sea anchor. An 
ordinary anchor with cable or chain may be hove, and 
it will not hang straight up and down. It will curve 
downward, well ahead of the bow, and the resistance of 
the anchor and cable will assist surprisingly in holding 
up the bow. 

At best, however, anchoring at sea is troublesome and 
hard work, and if the ship will lie comfortably under 
trysail, then keep the sea anchor stowed, but always 
have one aboard, since one never knows when it may be 
needed, especially if there is a shore to leeward. Above 
all other rigs, sloops and cutters should be well equipped 
with sea anchoring gear, for I am doubtful if many mod- 
ern cruisers of these rigs can be handled with sail alone. 
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International Dinghies—So Called? 
(Continued from page 74) 
advances made and standing now in the front rank of 
small boat racing. 

I realize that Mr. Barnes was using the term ‘“Inter- 
national” as applying to boats of all sorts and rig, 
probably, wherever found, but to us, as I have said, it 
has been used only to designate boats that challenge for 
or defend in contests with other countries. There is no 
recognized class of international 14-foot racing dinghies 
in America — there is in British waters. I understand 
the matter is to come before the Canadian Yachting 
Association and the North American ‘Yacht Racing 
Union for action. This seems to me imperative. 
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Less Than 5 


ey This luxurious 50-foot ocean-going yacht 
' runs on fuel oil. 100% Safety! Equally 
modern, smart design. Sleeps 8 in two 
roomy cabins. Shower bath, electric refrig- 
eration, running hot water, radio. Ideal for 
thrilling adventure, healthful rest, or 
fascinating entertainment. 


Other WHEELER “PLAYMATE?” cruis- 
ers from 23 to 70 feet at record-low prices. 
Phone MAyflower 9-7600 for demonstra- 
tion appointment, or write for big new 
catalog B 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WHEELER. PLAYANAIES 
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gq Guess | Thrills 


6 PRATT 


SAILMAKERS | A p | en ty 





Boston, Mass. 


BUT FIRE WON'T 
| | BE ONE OF THEM 


IDING an aqua-plane at 
| 30 miles an hour. What 
fun! What a thrilll A serious 
| thing for both rider and those 
aboard if fire should suddenly \ 
flare up. 


It can't happen on a LUX pro- 
tected boat. For LUX kills fire in 3 
seconds—even the most severe oil or 
gasoline blaze. LUX gas, piped to the en- 
gine space and bilge and discharged through 
patented Shielded Nozzles, smothers the flames 
by displacing the oxygen. 

LUX is the accepted fire protection of 
over 3000 yachtsmen—also the U. S. Navy, 
Coast Guard, Fish Boats, Cargo Ships and 
Ocean Liners. 





LUX systems are available from $40 up. Write for 
your free copy of “Cruising Without Fears”, explaining 
details of the LUX System. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar St., New York 
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Faces that laugh at weather 


are shaved with 
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SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER 


It takes a cream to keep the face soft, smooth, pliable. That’s 
why Barbasol prevents dry, harsh skin, chapping and windburn 


T’S the sun and breeze and dust these days 

that dry and roughen the skin. 

No wonder, then, Barbasol is the favorite 
with men accustomed to being out of doors. 
They know what a blessing it is to shave 
without lather. 

Go ahead, try Barbasol yourself. Granted, 
you may miss that soapy lather at first. But 
if you treat your face to an entire tube, you'll 
banish tender skin and be sold for good on 
Barbasol. 

That’s because Barbasol is a cream—sooth- 
ing, cooling, healing—100% free from the 
bite of soapy alkalis. 

It softens whiskers instantly. Its creamy 
substance makes them stand up straight to 
take a clean-cut trimming. 

No pull, no scrape. The natural oils held 
in. The skin left soft and pliable, protected 
from wind and sunburn. Barbasol makes it 
hard to believe a razor passed that way. 

Now use Barbasol right. Follow these di- 
rections, and follow the millions of men who 









have made it the world’s fastest-selling cream. 

1. Wet your face and leave it wet. 2. Spread 
on Barbasol. (No need for a vigorous rub-in.) 
3. Wet a good blade—and SHAVE. 

That’s all there is to the finest shave in the 
world. It’s simple, easy, quick. Try it today. 
Generous tubes at all druggists’, 35¢ and 65¢, 
or large jar, 75¢, will quickly make you a 
Barbasol Believer, too. 


Barbasol recommends 
TEFRA TOOTHPASTE 


In every 30¢ tube there is a free Tefra toothbrush re- 
fill, to fit a lifetime Tefra refillable toothbrush handle. 
For full information, tune in Barbasol radio programs 
listed below. 








BARBASOL RADIO BROADCASTS 


Singin’ Sam, the Barbasol Man, in songs 
you can’t forget. Every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evening, at 8:15, Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, over an extensive 
Columbia (W ABC) Broadcasting hook-up. 
e 
The Old Singin’ Master and his singers— 
mellow old hymns and ballads the way 
you like them. Tune in every Sunday night 
at 10:15, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
on the N. B. C. (WJZ) Blue Network, 
coast to coast. e 


. Ray Perkins, Barbasoloist and Peter Van 

} Steeden’s Barbasolians. WEAF— 

N. B. C. Red Network, Tuesdays and 

Thursdays, 7:30 P, M. Eastern 

Daylight Saving Time. 

Consult radio page of your local 
newspaper for stations 














Mower Opens New Office 
(Continued from ‘page 95) 

The largest sailing yacht building at the 
present time is the 92-foot over all cruising 
schooner designed by Mr. Mower for Roger 
Young, Esq., at the yard of M. M. Davis & 
Son, Solomons, Maryland. 

Mr. Mower’s other recent designs include 
the 120-foot Diesel powered yacht Analgra, 
owned by Lewis E. Pierson, Esq.; Wind- 
ward, Class M sloop, for Junius 8. Morgan, 
Esq.; Novia, 56-foot express cruiser owned 
by Vice-Commodore Harold Tobey of the 
Larchmont Y. C.; the cruising schooners 
Quicksilver IT and Shellback, and the Eight- 
Metre sloops Mab and Sally. 

Among the successful one-design classes 
which Mr. Mower has designed are the 
Sound Interclubs, the Vineyard ‘“Eight- 
eens,” and the Katama Class. 


+ + + 


New Wilcox-Crittenden Catalog 


Many new items of interest are included 
in the Wilcox-Crittenden Marine Hardware 
Catalog — the most recent edition of which 
has just been released. New and improved 
fittings are represented in the line of Hurri- 
cane Tested marine lights, the line of lava- 
tory equipment, outboard fittings and 
dependable marine hardware. A copy of this 
new catalog may be had by writing to the 
manufacturers, Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
Inc., So. Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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An Imperial Chrysler 106 h.p. motor 
with reduction gear 
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MacGregor Opens Office in 


East Lynn 


Charles G. MacGregor, naval architect 
associated with John Alden for the past ten 
years, has opened his own office at 22 Huron 
St., East Lynn, Mass. His early training in 
naval architecture was under the tutelage 
of G. L. Watson and since that time his 
experience has broadened to cover all types 
of marine design and construction. Mac- 
Gregor was the first flying boat designer for 
the late Glenn Curtis. His new office is 
equipped to design sail and power yachts, 
motor boats and small commercial vessels. 
Estimates and supervision of such designs 
in wood, composite and steel will be handled. 








The compact 25 h.p. Farr motor, ideal 
for auxiliaries 
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For ninety years, large ship- 
owners have protected themselves against loss or 
damage by insuring with the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company, thereby effecting substantial 
savings, as dividends of profit are paid to policyholders 
instead of stockholders. 


YOUR YACHT 


INSURANCE COSTS 


Now it is possible for yacht owners to economize in 
precisely the same way. The Company has insured 
property to the value of over 41 Billion Dollars, has 
returned dividends to policyholders of over 115 
Million Dollars, and its reputation, financial strength 


and record of settlement are internationally known. 


(Latest Dividend to policyholders 15%) 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE INSURED 


Inquire direct or through your broker or agent, or our nearest office. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


49-51 Wall Street (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


Boston Office: 33 Broad Street 
Cleveland Office: 1370 Ontario Street 


Chicago Office: 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Philadelphia Office: 401 Walnut Street 














For your protec- 
tion the law re- 
quires that you 
carry certain 
Equipment. 


Our stockincludes 
everything re- 
quired by gov- 
ernment regula- 
tions and your 
own standards of # 
comfort and 
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118-120 CHAMBERS ST. 
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VERY can of “Toxicop” the 
new Woolsey, Copper-Plus, 
Wood Bottom Paint bears a writ- 














ten guarantee. This guarantee 
states that “Toxicop” will keep 
your boat bottom free of barnacles, 
sea growths and teredo worms for at least 6 months or Woolsey will 
provide, free, enough paint to repaint the bottom. That is your 
assurance that “Toxicop” is the perfect wood bottom paint. 


Write for complete details today 


C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co. 


Established 1853 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Houston Tampa San Francisco 


=p Gelinas 


Miami 














—~ 
Makers of Copper BEST Paint — Copper Yacht Paint — Yacht White 
— Deck Enamel — Engine Enamel — Caw-Spar Bakelite Varnish — 
Tungspar Varnish — Boottopping Paints — Canoe ane Rowboat 
Paints — Seam Compounds — Every Marine Paint N 
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Calcutta Pith Helmet, 
Royal Irish Poplin 
Scarf, Irish Linen Suit, 
Norwegian Buckskin 
Shoes, Australian 
Boxwood Cane. 


French Ensemble: 
Pastel Sports Hat; 
Dress of ‘‘Sennelic,” 
Jacket of Broderie 
de Laine. 


At the Finish of 
The Ocean Yacht Race 


“Make your expenses”—profit by the depreciated 
pound and Bermuda’s low import duties — 
exemplified in our amazing values in smart 
European attire, including correct yachting and 
sports wear. Finest quality and workmanship — 
since 1889. ; 


H.A.& E. SMITH. LID. 
‘Giitshopsin’ BERMUDA 























This Marine Glass magnifies 10 
times. Sealed against dust and 
moisture. $110. Catalog of 32 
pages sent free on request. 
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ho has the right of way? 
Excitement! Halfa mile away, but what of it? Your 
Bausch €9 Lomb Marine Glass brings it to less than go 
yards, Great for night and dirty weather, too. Ask 
your dealer to show you this optical marvel. 

Bauscn & Lome Orticat Co., 722 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH «LOMB 


BINOCULARS 
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A Small Single-Handed Cruiser 


(Continued from page 78) 


empty itself quickly. I have shown a hatch forward 
over the top locker, one over the forward part of the 
cabin, one in the cockpit to give access to the motor’s 
clutch, the stuffing box and storage space below the 
cockpit, a hatch in the bridge deck for outside filling of 
the ice box, a hatch in the after deck to utilize the space 
abaft the cockpit. These hatches are very convenient 
and help ventilate the interior of the boat. One need 
not worry about their leaking. If they have high coam- 
ings, and if they are properly made and fitted with 
a gaskets, they can be fastened down water- 
tight. 

Now comes the disagreeable consideration, in these 
days, the Cost! One should not overlook the fact that 
prices are extremely low just now and I doubt if there 
will be for years an opportunity to have built a good 
boat at as low a price as at present. Prices will vary 
considerably with the builder selected, the locality, 
workmanship desired, the specifications used, and the 
equipment. I would estimate that a boat based on this 
design could be built somewhere within the following 
variation: 

The hull, complete, including ballast, hardware, 
blocks, spars, rigging, deck joinerwork, cabin interior 
and joinerwork, tanks, plumbing, piping, painting, 
material and labor of installing a motor, anchors and 
cables, stove, electric lights and wiring, and the required 
government equipment, between $2,300.00 and $3,300.00. 
The lower price would be for a very plain craft, strongly 
built, but cheap, and this might be shaded a little by 
using the cheapest of materials and the simplest of 
joinerwork, omitting the installation of the motor and 
perhaps with the owner doing some of the simpler work 
and painting himself. The higher limit would, of course, 
give a first-class job, although there are a few of. the 
really fine boat builders that might want a little more. 

Sails and covers can be obtained from $130.00 to 
$250.00, depending upon what is used, the ordinary 
cheap commercial duck or the best of American or 
Egyptian cotton, and the sail maker selected. 

A motor can be bought that will range from $150.00 
to $375.00 depending on the make and power, or a small 
second-hand rebuilt one could possibly be bought for less. 

Compass, from $20.00 to $50.00, depending on the size, 
make and type, possibly less. 

Upholstery, from $40.00 to $125.00, depending on the 
cabin plan, quality and quantity desired. 

Electric battery, from $10.00 to $25.00, depending 
on the capacity, quality, type and make. Some cheap 
ones can be bought for less but they will not last long 
and have little capacity for electric lighting. 

This would make the boat cost, complete, and ready to 
use, somewhere between $2,650.00 and $4,125.00, and 
even this can be reduced or enlarged depending on the 
desires of the individual. 

Of course, a tender will have to be purchased, if the 
builder does not already possess one. Bedding, dishes, 
silverware and cooking utensils can probably be bor- 
rowed from the home. Charts, navigation equipment, 
barometer, log, pilot books, tide books, and the mis- 
cellaneous other items that go to equip the boat are 
probably already possessed, as the cruising yachtsman is 
always accumulating these things and seldom sells them 
if he has previously had a boat, as they are generally 
considered personal belongings. 

I know of no other expenses except insurance, which 
is not high considering the protection it gives, and (1 
shudder) a fee for the architect for preparing the 
building plans and specifications’and supervising the 
construction. 
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Outboarding in Winter 

You cannot run an ordinary outboard 
boat in the winter time, but you can run an 
outboard ice boat. 

Realizing that power ice boating is a sport 
that compares favorably with outboard 
boating, the officials of Outboard Motors 
Corporation, Milwaukee, have promoted the 
construction of a power ice boat, plans for 
which may be secured at a very low cost. 

Briefly, this power ice boat consists of a 
hull mounted on three runners, an outboard 
power head and a 52-inch air propeller. 

In tests this outfit has attained _—_ 
ranging between 50 and 60 miles per hour. 
Driving is fully as thrilling as outboard 
racing. It is anticipated that within a few 
years power ice boat racing will attain some 
of the popularity which is now credited to 
outboard racing. 
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Lycoming Announces New Model 


To meet the demand for a small 4-cylinder 
marine engine for medium duty service, 
Lycoming Manufacturing Company has 
recently designed Model UAC. This engine 
develops 35 horsepower at 2600 r.p.m. The 
bore and stroke are respectively 3144” x3 1%”, 

iving a piston displacement of 119 cu. in. 

pecial low compression cylinder head 
eliminates detonation at full throttle under 
heavy load, while an extra heavy flywheel 
smooths out the torque variations. 

Electrical equipment consists of 6-volt 
Auto-Lite belt driven generator, flange 
mounted starter with Bendix engagement, 
and 6-volt high tension distributor with 
automatic spark advance. Schebler plain 
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WHAT? A summer without a 
Puddle-duck! Well, hardly. Not unless 
one is willing to forego half the zest, the 
thrill, the pleasure of one’s vacation. 
The Puddle-duck is the smart thing 
this season. It earned its popularity 
through numerous victories in national- 


“Synurct’ 





ly prominent regattas. Now, it holds an 
important place at so many exclusive 
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“uuu «You'll enjoy the Puddle-duck for its 


resorts. 





tube carburetor fitted with A. C. flame ar- 
restor and A. C. diaphragm type fuel pump | 
are included in the fuel system. 

Lubrication is by pressure to all main, 
connecting rod and camshaft bearings. An | 
oil cooler is included as regular equipment | 
and is provided with automatic pressure 
release to avoid damage to the cooler tubes 
if the oil pressure should be excessive. A 
similar valve maintains constant oil pressure 
to the bearings. 

Model UAC Lycoming engine is especiall 
designed for use in small cruisers, oak 
boats and auxiliaries, where uniformly high 
torque is required at moderate engine speed. 
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Scripps Service Parts | 

The Scripps Motor Company announces | 
the issuance of a new Parts Price List. 

Because a marked reduction in the list 
price of service parts has been made, this 
booklet should prove of particular interest to 
Scripps owners who are at this time over- 
hauling their motors in preparation for the 
coming boating season. 

One of these lists will be forwarded | 
promptly on receipt of the owner’s name and | 
address and the serial number of his motor. | 
Address the Scripps Motor Company, 5833 
Lincoln Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 








owned by John Wanamaker, is | 


“Scram,” 
powered with a Universal Six-77 





all-around usefulness. Drive it. Sail it. 
Row it. Speedy enough for racing. Safe 
enough for a child. Reasonable enough 
in price for any pocketbook. Durable, 
dependable, and offering more exclusive 
features than any boat in its class, at 
any price. 

Write for illustrated literature, contain- 
ing full specifications. No obligation. 


FEATURES SAFE! east 


Length 11’ 8”. Beam 60”. Draft with board up, 614" (with 
board down, 28”). Weight, including equipment and spars, 
280 Ibs. Frames, seat and flooring of spruce. Planking of 
white cedar. Decks and varnish trim in mahogany. Center 
board of Washington cedar. Spars, fir. Hardware of cast 
brass. Galvanized air tanks painted. Metal rudder. Wooden 
tiller handle. Type of rig, spritsail. Price includes oars, 
sails, spars, brass oarlocks and hardware, life lines, etc., 
all complete ready for sailing. 


DUDDLE DUCK 


Connecticut 














Product of the Dauntless Shipyards, Inc. Essex, 
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DEALERS F.O. 8. 
Write at once for details commchcur 


concerning our unusual 
Agency offer. 
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A TOUGH LITTLE TENDER 


Roucu, hard use is no tor- 
ture for an Old Town 
Dinghy. She will tow, or 
stow on board, and always 
be ready for ‘instant use. 
Solid, wood construction cov- 
ered with canvas can’t leak. 
She'll stand any amount of 
exposure and never crack 
open .. . never need calking 
or soaking. The stern is built 
and braced to take a kicker. 
She’s roomy and rugged. 


Write for a free catalog 
showing models. Also illus- 
trates outboard boats includ- 
ing big, all-wood, seaworthy 
types for family use. Row- 
boats and canoes. Write to- 
day. Old Town Canoe Com- 
pany, 396 Main Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 


* “Old Town Boats” * 








Toppan Boat 
Reduced Prices 


SAILING “TENDERS 
10 Ft. $125 12 Ft. $1 


OUTBOARD by 


A 
12 Ft. $79 15 Fre. { 
YACHT TanDaRs 
10 Ft. $69 12 Ft. $75 
ROWING & SAILING 
SKIFFS 


OFFSHORE CRUISER 
18 Ft. $975 — 22 Ft. $1175 
Approximate Speed 14 miles 

OUTBOARD CRUISER 
Now $425 


Toppan Boat Mfg. Co. 
133 Riverside Ave. 
Medford, Mass. 

















WessperrectioN 


Non-Fouling 
Fly Staff 


When mastheaded, the flag will instantly head up in 
the wind without any tendency to wrap,around the 


staff, irrespective of varying shifts. Practically in- 

destructible. Its compactness enables us to ship by 

Parcel Post. Made in ten sizes 10 in. to 36 in., on hoist. 
NOTE NEW PRICES $2.25 to $6.75 


New Flexifour 25 H.P. Blue Jacket Four — for 
Flexifour 10-15 H.P.for for small cruisers, fish- fast runabouts and 125 
tenders, fishing boats, ing and work boats, aux- Cu. In. racing class. 4000 
small cruisers, auxiliaries, iliaries, runabouts and R.P Has the smooth- 
launches and runabouts. launches. Finest motor in ness of an Fight with the 
Reduction Drive Models. its class. Low priced. Re- compactness and economy 
Low priced. duction Drive Models. of a Four. 











New Blue Jacket Six — Du- 
licate design of Four; 148 Cu. 
n. 4000 R.P.M. 70 H.P.; for 

fast runabouts. Also low and 
medium speed 40 H.P. model for 

Cruisers with direct or built-in 
Reduction Drive. 


Single 6 to 8 H.P. for fishing 

and work boats and auxiliaries. 

Direct or Reduction Drive. 
Write for complete information 

UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
COMPANY 
312 Universal Drive 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


New Gretser Six and Eight — 
260 Cu. 60 H.P. Six and 
347 Cu. -g 80 H.P. Eight de- 
signed for large propellers at 
low and medium R.P.M. Also 
high speed 88 H.P. Six and 115 
H.P. Eight. True twins for twin 
screw installations and Univer- 
sal Built-in Silent Reduction 
Drive models. 


Electric Plants — most com- 
plete line of electric plants 
ranging from 1 to 35 K.W. for 
marine, domestic and industrial 
use. AC and DC types. 32, 110 
and 220 volts. 


It never fouls 


Send for complete circular 


ELISHA WEBB & SON CO. 
136 South Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Discount to Yacht Clubs in lots of ten or more at one time 























EXHAUST wmianirotos, INTAKE 
MANIFOLDS, GASOLINE and WATER TANKS, 
VENTILATORS, PIPING, ETC. 


of special design for replacements — made of 


COPPER 


also copper repair work of all kinds 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Morris Heights New York City 











